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For the Companion. 


A RIDDLE. 


I met a procession, a few blocks aw: 
That was worthy of mention, I think: you will say, 
hen you hear me through; 


It is past all belief, that a person should meet 
Such a curious crowd in a public street ? 

Yet I tell you true! 
A minister walked with a “jolly Jack tar” 
And the engineer of a railroad car; 


hile, just in the rear, 
A couple of doctors were throwing some stones, 
And seemed tothink nothing of bres aking their bones,— 
ow, wasn’t it queer? 


I noticed a poet,—devouring a fig, 
And a whole lot of bankers, little and big; 
Next, marching along, 


Came temperance unions, and brave “w omen voters,” 
Fair mothers and wives, missionaries, “King’s Daugh- 
ters,” 


Heroic and strong. 


The “criminal classes?” Ah yes, they were there; 

Thieves, burglars, and murderers, free as the air! 
And though, plain as day, 

They saw, ae by, a judge, lawyer, ant phecttl, 


lam willing to forfeit my honor and word 
soul ran away! 
And somebody told me,—though doubt it you may, sir,— 


That the President, too, was right there in the way, sir! 
nile all down the street, 
Republicans, democrats, “mugwur fet “third party,” 
Seemed on the best footing, both fr —* and hearty, 
And quite gla ‘to meet 
“A riddle,” yes say, sir? Why, couldn't you guess it? 
So easy a problem, I wouldn’t confess it! 
I make it a rule 
To walk down t that way about nine in the morning, 
And study the children, for comfort and warning, 
s they go to school! 


MARY ESTHER ALLBRIGHT. 
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For the Companion. 
JACK’S ADVENTURE. 


Jack was a burro, whose master was pros- 
pecting near Gold Cup, in Nevada. 

William Long, Jack’s master, had prospected a 
great deal. He had never found very much, but 
he knew the way to do it if he could only have 
gone to the right place. ll the lore about 
‘float’? and ‘blind leads’ and “true veins’’ he 
had perfectly. When any new camp was 
reported, with gold and silver abounding, as 
it was always said to be at a new camp, Long 
would start to try his luck there. He loaded 
Jack with pick and shovel, blankets and 
frying-pan, and off they went together. 

Jack's resources were quite independent of 
his master’s. He picked up his living and did 
very well at it. As a prospector in his own line, 
he was more successful than his master. 

{f Long had struck a vein of gold dollars, 
ready coined, it would not have improved 
Jack’s case at all. If his master went hungry, 
it did not cut off Jack’s rations. Moreover, 
tiere was much time when Jack had no load to 
carry anywhere and life was, on the whole, 
easy. In summer it was all right. In winter it 
was, at least, bearable. 

Long had a great many prospect holes with 
high-sounding and sometimes tragic names, but 
he never got one so well developed that he could 
work at it through the winter. So, when the | 
snow came, he and Jack had to go lower down to 
some camp for the season. As other men did | 
the same, Jack had other burros for company | 
and liked it, but, if there were too many, it 
made the food question press hard. 

The burros generally took their meals at the 
back doors of the hotels. As no hotel had a 
fence about it they gathered on cold mornings 
close to the back door and took thapkfully 
whatever scraps were thrown out. Private 
cabins yielded little food and tin cans rarely had 
anything in them. Sage-brush was bitter, and 
grass not easy to get. 

Jack's master and some of his comrades would 
have liked to live at the hotels, but could not. 
They shared a log cabin and did the best they 
could for meals. 

Long went to Gold Cup in the spring, struck 
signs of a vein of ore after some weeks of 
looking and began to dig. His funds were low, 
but so enthusiastic was his faith in his new 
mine, ‘The Ruby Ring,’’ and so promisingly 
did the local assayer render little drops of silver 
from the stones Long brought, that he sold three 
quarters of his claim to one of the storekeepers 
for three hundred dollars. ‘This gave him money 
to live on while he worked. 

The summer passed on. On Sundays Long 
went down with Jack for supplies of food and 
giant powder; and every Sunday afternoon 
Jack, with his pack, and Long at his heels went 
toiling up the steep trail to ““The Ruby Ring” 
again. 

The work was difficult and slow, but the 
indications were felt to be promising. The local 
paper cited it as ‘One of the best of Gold Cup’s 
Auriferous and Argentic array.” The store- 
keeper took fifty copies of that issue and sent 
them to his friends to show what a rich man he 
was, or soon would be. 

In September there were signs of coming cold 
weather, and it was decided to work no more 
on “The Ruby Ring” till spring. Then the 
obstinate rock which was supposed to be 
guarding a precious vein of mineral must give 
way, and wealth would be theirs. 

So one morning Long and Jack started out 





}in patches amongst the dark green pines and 


| them, or behind them, turning as if they were 


from Gold Cup to go up to the mine and nea 
down the tools and outfit. _ It was a perfect 
morning, crisp and clear. The quaking aspens 


spruces glowed like pure gold. The herbage 
along the brook in the guich was dry, and 
drooping from the frost. A peak above timber- 
line, five miles away, seemed so near and clear 
in its detail that even so old a mountain man as 
Long wondered at it. 

In the afternoon Jack was brought up to the 
door of the shelter cabin, to be packed. Sucha 
pack! There were blankets, and things in bags. 
There were tools and cooking utensils. Worst of 
all, there was a pair of bellows for a forge for 
sharpening drills, and a crosscut saw four or five 
feet long. 

But Long was a good packer, and Jack’s 
patience was great. The softer things were put 
on first. Then the bellows, which covered Jack 
like a huge red shell as if he were a monstrous 
crab. A long-handled shovel on each side made 
a coat of mail for each flank. The saw, secured 
in rests, was set, teeth up, along his back. 

Then the whole was bound and bound with 
plenty of rope. When it was finished, there 
was little of Jack left in sight, and nothing in 
his appearance as a whole to identify him with 
any known creature. He suggested the notion 
that Long, in his mining, had dug up some 
grotesque specimen of ancient geologic type with 
panoply of scales and spines. 

Now they started down the mountain. Jack’s 
little feet picked the steps carefully and Long 
sauntered behind. Half-way down was a place 
where some large spruces grew close to the 
trail. ‘Their branches met and the western 
light streamed in as through an arched window. 

Long had lingered a little and was some 
distance behind Jack when the quiet and 
peacefulness of the occasion were violently 
broken. Long saw, first, in the air, just over 
Jack, a huge mountain lion. Then there was 
for a few seconds a frantic scuffle and struggle; 
then a retreating lion, and a burro making 
almost impossible bounds down the mountain. 

Jack's armor had served him excellently well. 
Even a hungry mountain lion could not endure 
the jumping on the edge of a saw and hugging 
it while he hunted up a burro underneath a pair 
of bellows! 

Jack walked into camp half an hour ahead of 
his master and stood patiently waiting for him to 
come and make explanations to the group of 
miners who gathered about him. 

His pack was there, but it showed signs of 
having gone through excitement. There were 
scratches and gashes in the bellows and signs of 
the encounter even on the shovels and frying- 
pan. But Jack was scathless. 

Next morning a hunt was organized, and, at 
night, the skin of a mountain lion was brought 
into camp. Was not the bounty twenty-five 
dollars? And was not the skin sold for ten? 

But not a cent’s. worth of it came to Jack. He 


had the adventure. | Waxiace E. MATHER. 


_— 
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“ LAB-EL-BARODE.” 


A sham battle in Morocco must be a stirring 
spectacle. Edmondo de Amicis describes one 
which he witnessed on his way from Tangier 
to Fez. The party rode through a ravine which 
turned almost at a right angle. They saw 
three hundred horsemen, in costumes of every 
color, scattered about in magnificent disorder, 
riding toward them with loose bridles and with 
guns in their hands, as if they were in headlong 
haste to meet the attack of a regiment. It was 
an escort for the party, preceded by the governor 
of the province of Larache and his officers. At 
a signal from the governor the cavalry halted. 
At another signal, given after the governor had 
greeted the ambassador of the party, the cavalry 
began a wonderful lab-el-barode, or sham battle. 

Alone or in groups of from two to ten, the 
horsemen charged down the valley, up the hill, 
in the direction in which we were going, and 
in the opposite direction, discharging their guns 
and shouting without a moment's intermission. 
In a few minutes the valley was as full of smoke 
and the smell of powder as a battle-field. 

Horses dashed about everywhere, guns glit- 
tered, mantles and red, yellow, blue, green, and 
orange standards waved in the wind, and sabres 
and poniards flashed. The horsemen passed us 
like winged phantoms, erect on their saddles, 
their hair flying in the wind, their guns held in 
front of them, and all fiercely shouting, 
“Beware !”” “I kill thee!’ “Die! “I am 
avenged !’’ and invoking ‘“‘My mother!” “My 
patron saint !’’ “My horse !’"’ ‘“‘My ancestors !” 

They fired into the air, into the ground, before 


nailed to their saddles. If a warrior’s turban 
fell to the ground, he turned, galloped back, and 
in passing picked it up on the end of his gun. 
Some of them whirled their weapons about their 
heads, threw them into the air and then caught 
them again. All this time they accompanied the 
march of our caravan. They grouped themselves | 
about us and then dispersed, forming the most | 





company, the rapid movement, the inspiriting | 
cries, meeting us thus unexpectedly at sunrise in 
a narrow gorge, struck us with wonder. Fora 
moment no one spoke, then we exclaimed as one 
man, ‘*Magnificent! Magnificent!’’ 
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For the Companion. 


LEON KESTRELL, REPORTER. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


In the basement of the town hall at Broadford 
were half a dozen small cells. Each had at one 
side a wooden bunk, without bedding of any 
sort; each had at the back a grated window 
arched at the top. Into one of these Leon was 
locked by the constable. 

Leon sat down angrily on the edge of the bunk, 
and thought about these stupid people who 
believed him a thief. They were cruel, too; and 
perhaps they would complete their 
heartless and wicked work by having 
him tried and convicted as a bur- 
glar, innocent though he was! What 
did his innocence matter to them? 
Nothing. 

Oh, for some way to confound 
them! What if he could escape? 
At this thought Leon started to his 
feet and paced the cell, his head 
whirling with a hundred schemes. 
Should he wrench up a plank in the 
flooring, and tunnel beneath the 
foundations to liberty? He was 
afraid he could not do that before 
morning. 

Should he take a bit of iron and 
patiently file through one of the bars 
ofthe window? That process would 
also be slow—and where was he to 
get a bit of iron? The unjustly 
imprisoned heroes of books he had 
read had been fortunate. They, he 
bitterly reflected, had had either a 
year or so in which comfortably to 
work at a tunnel, or else they had 
had confederates outside who had 
sent them files ingeniously hidden 
in chicken-pies; or the jailer had 
connived at their escape. 

For him there were no favoring 
circumstances whatever. Though 
truth might he stranger than fiction, 
it was not half so accommodating. 
Leon felt sure that he would have 
to go to prison. 

But just at this point he was struck 
by an idea. The little town of 
Broadford had happily small need 
to be skilled in the architecture of 
prisons, and the cells, to say the 
least, were not scientifically con- 
structed. Leon had discovered one 
of their weak points—the structure, 
namely, of the window. 

These windows were, as has been 
said, arched at the top, and between 
the brickwork and the topmost bar 
was a crescent-shaped space through 
which an evil-doer, were he small 
enough, could wriggle. At least so Leon thought, 
as, eying the window, he dreamed of liberty and 
of consternation for his foes. 

The short summer night was almost ended. 
Outside it was growing light, and the tumultuous 
songs of the birds filled the air. 

Leon looked out of the window and saw that 
everything favored his plan. The ground sloped 
rapidly from the street, so that at the rear the 
town hall was a story higher than infront. A 
boy crawling out of the window could not be 
seen by any chance passer-by in the street. 

Leon put foot upon the sill, and then upon the 
top of the lower window-sash; the upper one had 
been partly lowered, and so he was able to thrust 
his head and shoulders between the upper bar 
and the window-arch. He filled the opening 
more completely than he could have wished, but 
he shoved himself painfully forward until his toes 
could no longer reach anything against which to 
push. 

A discouraging doubt struck coldly to his heart. 
He struggled violently, holding, however, his feet 
well away from the window lest there should be 
a crashing of broken glass. 

The fear became a certainty. He could not 
move; he was caught like a rat in a trap, and 
must remain there, half in and half out, for men 
to mock at. 

In the house nearest the town hall lived a 
small boy named Hiram. .This youth had arisen 
very early that morning, and already had caught 
the early worm in much abundance, and put him 


in a tin pepper-box for bait. At the moment 
Hiram was sitting on the back steps, carefully 
fastening a fish-line to a birch pole and calculat- 
ing, like the forehanded youth he was, how many 
quarts of raspberries at six cents a quart it would 
be necessary for him to pick, when the season 
came, in order to buy a jointed pole which was 
displayed in the window at the store, and which 
bore a tag marked three dollars. 

Hiram directly faced the town hall, and when, 
having finished his task, he rose to his feet, he 
saw the astonishing spectacle of Leon’s head and 
shoulders sticking out of the window. Thinking 
they were those of a man, he was frightened; but 
the next moment, perceiving they were those of a 


help you out. I guess he’d be glad to. And I 
guess he’d give me something for the chance, 
too!”’ 

Then the young imp’s whole expression changed. 
He thought of the unbought fish-pole, and his 
thrifty nature asserted itself. ‘‘Got any money ?” 
he asked. 

““Yes,’’ said Leon, eagerly catching the young 
financier’s idea. ‘‘And I'll give you more’n he 
will.”’ 

‘*How much ?”’ 

“A quarter,” replied the prisoner. 

“Huh!” said Hiram. 

“A dollar,’’ offered Leon, who in the circum- 
stances did not wish for long negotiations. 


~~ | 
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Leon before the Judge 


lad only a few vears older than himself, he began 


to grin appreciatively. He was a mean little boy. 


When Leon caught sight of Hiram, his red and 
despairing face lightened with hope. He beckoned 
to him eagerly. 

Hiram at first only continued to grin, without 
showing the least inclination to draw nearer; but 
at last, yielding probably to a desire for a better 
view of a thief caught so neatly, Hiram walked 
close up under the window, and with his hands 
in his pockets and his charming smile still on his 
freckled face, stared at Leon as boys stare at a 
monkey in a cage. At last he said: 

“You've got yourself in a nice scrape, haint 
you?” 

“Stop your grinning!” 
but cautiously low tones. 
this, can’t you?” 

*“Wouldn’t you like to have me, though > 
returned Hiram, with a speculative air. 

‘I just wish I was out there!’’ exclaimed Leon, 
a little threateningly. 

“Yes, but you aint, you know,”’ said his tor- 
mentor. 

As Leon began to struggle desperately, a 
frightened fook came into Hiram’s eyes, and he 
made ready to run, for, like most mean boys, he 

| was also a coward; but the prisoner’s efforts to 
escape not succeeding, he became reassured, and 
| the grin returned. 

“Seeing you want to get out so bad,’ he 
drawled, ‘I guess I'll just drop round to Baxter's 

|—he’s the constable, you know—and get him to 


Leon said, in angry 
‘Help a fellow out of 


’ 


“That all you got?’’ inquired Hiram, scorn- | 
fully. 

‘‘Three and a half's what I’ve got,"’ replied the 
prisoner, helplessly. If he escaped, how was he 
to get along without any money ? he wondered. 

No such thought troubled the money-making 
Hiram. His eyes twinkled. With three dollars 
and a half he could not only buy the fish-pole, 
but have half a dollar left over. 

“Gimme it,”’ he said, ‘‘and I'll help you out.” 

‘All right,’’ replied Leon, desperately, ‘but 
hurry, hurry!” 

Hiram rushed off, shortly returning with a 
step-ladder which he proceeded to place against 
the building. He mounted it nimbly, grasped 
Leon by the arms and pulled. 

Unfortunately, instead of drawing forth the 
captive, his action had the effect of pushing over 
the step-ladder. He fell backward, the ladder 
forward, and there was a tremendous crashing of 
broken glass. 

A milkman, starting on his rounds, heard the 
noise, and ran to the spot. Hiram disappeared 
as if by magic. The constable was called, and 
ten minutes later Leon was back in his cell, 
and the window put in such shape that escape 
was no longer possible. 

The poor boy began to despair. The anger 
against the world which had kept him up, the 
hope of escape which had cheered him even 
through his interview with Hiram, now deserted 
him. Prison and disgrace were before him, and 
he was utterly miserable. 


Luckily he was also completely exhausted, and 
in spite of his troubles and the hardness of the 
bunk, he fell into a deep sleep which continued 
until half-past eight, when the key turned in the 
lock, and Brown, the reporter, entered. 

‘Hello, old man!” said this brisk fellow, 
jovially. ‘*Whatare you looking so glum about? 
Why, you're in the biggest sort of luck, you are! 
I'd give ten dollars this minute to be in your 
shoes!” 

“Lucky !”" 


said Leon. He was in no mood for 


conversation, but this extraordinary statement 
fairly startled him into speech. 
“Yes, lucky!”’ asserted the reporter. ‘Lucky 


Whew! arrested as a burglar and 
locked up! What a show that'll 
make in the paper! ‘They'll build 
up a scare-head on that that'll make 
your hair curl! I wish I had your 
chance !"’ 

Leon's head swam. 
his arrest a thing to be 
lightly ? 

*“‘But—but,”’ he stammered, ‘‘they 
believe I did it!” 

“Oh fudge !’’ was Brown's encour- 
aging rejoinder. ‘‘Who's going to 
believe you’ve been breaking and 
entering when they know who you 
are? And I'll see that they do 
know. I know the judge, and I'll 
make it all right with him. Now 
you just tell me the whole story, 
so l’ll know what to say to him. 
You’re all right; you'll be in the 
city this afternoon.” 

So Leon, somewhat encouraged, 
told him fully and carefully the 
whole story, to which Brown listen- 
ed attentively, even taking copious 
notes in order not to get anything 
wrong. 

When, however, Leon recounted 
his attempt to escape, the reporter 
shook his head gravely and wished 
the effort had not been made, aver- 
ring that it looked very bad. The 
judge, he said, would be sure to look 


with a big L. 


Was, then, 
taken so 


upon it as almost a confession of 
guilt. Still, he told Leon to trust in 


him; that he had hopes of his case 
even yet. 

Brown departed very 
much pleased, and leaving Leon with 
a mind as perturbed as befitted one 
in which hope and apprehension 
were battling. 

As the district court was in ses- 
sion in one of the upper rooms, Leon 
had not long to wait for his examina- 
tion. He was led by the constable 
to the court-room and given a seat 
beside the burglar on a settee to the 
right of the judge’s bench. 

Two or three lawyers were present, 
and a small crowd of villagers. From one of the 
benches young Sam Maxwell eyed the prisoners 
coldly. The constable stood over them on guard. 

Brown entered. His quick eye sped round the 
cheerless, official-looking room, saw that no other 
reporter was present, and gleamed a moment 
triumphantly. He spoke to the constable, who, 
motioning to a door at Leon’s right, said: 

“The judge is in there, Mr. Brown. You may 
go in.” 

Brown winked at Leon as he passed, and the 
boy’s heart bounded. Fifteen minutes went by 
slowly. ‘Then the reporter reappeared, and this 
time, without a look at Leon, walked rapidly out 
of the court-room. 

A minute later the judge entered—a dignified, 
gray-haired man—and mounted the platform on 
which stood the judge’s desk. He cast a scruti- 
nizing eye on Leon, seemed satisfied with his 
inspection, and turning, called Sam Maxwell to 
him. 

The two had a conversation which, to the 
anxious boy, seemed interminable. At last, how- 
ever, Sam turned away, an ill-concealed smile 
upon his lips, and the judge motioned for Leon to 
approach. 

“Mr. Brown,” the judge said, without preface, 
‘‘seems to think that your presence at the Max- 
wells’ last night was not with burglarious intent.”’ 

‘No, sir, it wasn’t!’’ said Leon, with a return 
of indignation that any one should believe him 
dishonest. ij 

‘“‘Um,”’ said the judge, ‘‘why were you there ?”’ 


looking 
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Leon, in answer, told him the whole story, and | to keep the note of exultation from his voice. His 
his frank manner and honest face ought to have | eyes shone with happy confidence. He was so 
made their impression. But the judge's impassive | sure of the success of his “story!” 

face did not show what his thought was. | The editor glanced through a few pages. Then 

“Let’s see, you said your name was —?’’ | looking up from his chair with a curious smile, he 
queried he at the end. said : 

“Leon Kestrell,’’ replied the boy. “So you’re the boy who did all this, are you?” 

“You claim to be the son of Mr. Kestrell, the| ‘‘Yes,” said Leon, modestly. 
lawyer, do you?” | ‘Have you seen the afternoon paper ?’’ asked 

“I am his son, sir.”’ the editor. 

“This Mr. Brown, you say, suggested your) ‘No,” said Leon, wondering at the question. 
masquerading as an Italian street-singer ?”’ | The editor caught up a copy from his desk, 
“Yes, sir.” and pointing out a column, said, ‘‘Read that.” 

“Do your parents know Mr. Brown?” First, Leon saw his own name in the big capitals 

“They know of him.” | of the caption as that of the “Boy who Wanted to 

“Um. Think him a good companion for you, | be a Reporter,’’ who had “Employed a Unique 
do they ?”” | Method” to accomplish his purpose and who had 

“No, sir, I'm—I'm afraid not.” | been ‘Locked up in Broadford as a Burglar.” 

‘‘Mother like the idea of your being a reporter?” | He read down the column with blurring eyes. 

‘*No, sir,”’ said Leon. He saw his name in full, his address, his father’s 

“Um,” said the judge. “I know Mr. Kestrell | name, with a mention of his high standing in the 
very well. I have often dined at his house. I| community. He read through a long detailed 
remember seeing his son once or twice. You do| account, offensively facetious in style, of his 
not seem to me at all to resemble him." deeds of the past twenty-four hours. 

Leon stood aghast. 

‘“‘However,”’ continued the judge, “we will 
assume you are his son. Excellent men before 
now have had sons who were a disgrace to them. 
I'm afraid you’re being his son won't help you. 
What Mr. Brown says, of course, shows that you 
really started out as a reporter,—an amateur 
reporter,—that is, without credentials from any 
paper.” 

Leon trembled. 

“But, equally of course, Brown knows nothing 
of your doings at the Maxwells’. You may have 
planned burglary all the time for all he can say 
to the contrary. I'm afraid what he can tell won’t 
help you much, either. 

“On the other hand, you were caught in com- 
pany with an undoubted thief. You came into 
town with him in the afternoon. Later, you tried 
to break jail. Against all this—which is enough 
to convict a man before any jury—I have only 
your simple word. How am Ito know how much 
that’s worth ?” 

Leon made no answer, and the judge after a 
pause proceeded ; 

‘I’m sorry, for you look like an honest boy. 
But I don't see that I can do anything except 
commit you to jail to await the action of the 
grand jury; do you? It will forever sadden the 
heart of your father, who is my friend. I am 
afraid it will break the heart of your poor mother 
to know that her son is accused and probably 
guilty of a state prison offence. 

“But what am I to do? If I did as I should 


of his personal appearance, wherein it was said 
that ‘it was a common remark among the friends 
of this remarkably handsome young gentleman 


‘The Neapolitan Boy.’”’ This was the last straw. 

‘“‘Who—who was mean enough—Brown ?’’ he 
stammered, brokenly. 

“Yes. Mr. Brown brought that in about noon 
to-day. It’s a very good story,” said the editor, 
coolly. Then, seeing Leon’s bitter disappoint- 
ment, he added not unkindly : 

‘Never mind, my boy, if Brown did play you 
a mean trick. He'll never be any better off for 
it, you mark my words. But let me give you a 
bit of advice. Don't again try to wear a man’s 
hat until your head’s got its fall growth. When 
it has, you’ll be at the head of a paper yourself if 
you want to be, for you’re enterprising and you’re 
plucky.”’ ° 

The city editor’s prediction has been fulfilled. 
Brown, however, is still a reporter. And the boy, 
Hiram—well, if the truth must be told, he is a 
rich man, but is much disliked by his neighbors 
and has not much joy of his money. 

CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 





THE TREE PLANTERS. 


We are building for the future; 
Every loyal youth and lad 


In his April seed or sapling 
like to do, I should let you go. But my duty wean om eerqant cies 


e) 0! 
must be done.” | Ae ag 

Leon listened to this long speech in great misery. For the streams that waste away. 

There was no hope for him—he realized it. He —School- Songs. 
must pay the penalty of his folly. ——-- +e 

He saw himself tried, convicted, in prison; he 
saw the sad, stern face of his father, the weeping, 
anguished eyes of his mother. What would he 
not give never to have undertaken this stupid 
adventure, which had brought him to the threshold 
of prison, and would in a little while surely carry 
him across it! 

‘Look up here,’’ the judge said, sharply, “and 
tell me whether you see anything for me to do but 
commit you?” 

Leon looked up. He could say nothing. But 
he fancied that he caught something like a twinkle 
in the judge’s eye. 

*«[ see,’ said that gentleman, ‘‘you haven't the 
knowledge of the law which a lawyer's son—and 
a reporter—ought to have. ‘There is really a very 
simple way out of the trouble. I have had a little 
talk with Mr. Maxwell here, the party aggrieved 
and the principal witness against you. He has 
decided that you are innocent and withdrawn his : 
charges. You can.” go 

As Leon, dizzy with Joy, shame-facedly con- | “«Lemme see,” she ons ~ “Phere’s two thou- 
scious of the smiles of the judge and the quizzical | .anq one hundred and forty-seven pieces in the 
glances of Sam, left the court-room, he caught) quilt, and a good many of ’em are pieces of 
the eye of the burglar. The man’s face expressed | Jimmy’s little baby dresses. ‘That’ll please his 
such comical stupefaction at the boy’s sudden and | wife, I jest know. Here’s a block made of calico 
to him inexplicable liberation that Leon. burst into like a little pink dress he had when his ma first 
2 nervous laugh. | put him into short dresses. I remember it was 


But a stream of pity followed and extinguishea | ™@¢ With a low neck and short sleeves, like 


4 , | they made baby dresses in them days, and his 
his amusement, for this man was guilty and must | jittle shoulders and arms was chon ue pink as 
suffer all that he had thought to suffer so little | the dress. 
time before. ; “And here’s pieces like a little double-gown he 

It is a singular thing how circumstances alter | nad ’fore he went into short dresses. And this 
cases—and boys. Five minutes before, Leon had | piece of blue chambery is like a little sunbonnet 
been ready to abjure journalism and all its works; | he had, all lined with fine white jaconet. And 
but with the return of liberty the fascination came | here is a piece of fine muslin with a little pink 
back upon him as strong as ever. | sprig in it like the first short dress Jimmy ever 


The words of Brown, ‘Here's something like a | had. He did look so cunnin’ in it, with the sleeves 
, 


Ms i | looped back, and a tumbl 1 he t 

story !"’ recurred to his memory, and tired as he | conks a ee oe ee Oe oe 
was, he would have sat down in the hotel office «1°11 show his wife-to-be all these pieces, and if 
and written an account of his adventures, had not | she aint tickled with the quilt, she’ll be a queer 
the worthy landlord—after getting every detail of | one.” 
his arrest and trial from the lad like the retailer| Then Mrs. Dake went over to an old-fashioned 
of gossip that he was—packed him off to bed. | mahogany bureau with brass knobs, and took 

He had two hours of refreshing sleep before the = we a the a fe conse gle ae mr as 
dinner at half-past twelve for which he insisted | .U°°o ©nvélope, out of which she carefully drew 

: ‘ : | the “invite” to Jimmy’s wedding. 

upon being awakened; and in the afternoon, ina| «Mr, and Mrs. William P. Holbrook invite you 
big, boyish hand and in the most high-sounding ; 
phrases, he wrote the history of his masquerade. 


to be present at the marriage of their daughter 
Helen and James Barclay Larkin, Wednesday 
At five o’clock, light-hearted and triumphant, he 
was again in the office of the city editor of the | 


evening, September fourteenth.” 
Then followed the address of the bride’s parents, 
Telegram. 
. . . | 
The fact that his manuscript, written not at all | 


in a city four hundred miles from Mrs. Dake’s 
home. 

Ss " na ‘ r | “But I’m goin’!” she said gleefully, as she 

in the right reporter's fashion, was in such shape | slipped the invitation back into ite auiibion. “Td 

that no editor would print it, did not trouble him, | go if it was twice as far. I aint seen Jimmy for 

because he did not know it. | near on to five years, and he always seemed like 

‘*Here’s a story for you,” he said, trying hard | my own boy to me ’cause I never had none o’ my 


For the Companion. 


AUNT SUSAN’S QUILT. 


“If Jimmy and his bride aint pleased with that, 
I don’t know what would please ’em,” said little 
Mrs. Dake, with arms akimbo and head twisted to 
one side, as she stepped back and gazed with 
admiration at the object spread out on the bed. It 
was a carefully pieced quilt, of a somewhat intri- 
cate pattern. 

“Jimmy’s bride can’t help being tickled with 
that,” said Mrs. Dake, as she smoothed out a fold; 
“and if she knows anything about nice quilting, 
she’ll see that wa’n’t quilted in a day. Well, I 
guess not! I quilted ev’ry last stitch of it myself, 
and there’s a good half-day’s work in some o’ 
them blocks with the feather and herrin’-bone 
patterns and the shell border all ’round the aidge. 
Thad that quilt in the frames five weeks and three 
days, and I put all the time I could get on it, and 
there aint no slack work, tired as I did get of 





| 


| 


own, and I helped to bring him up after his own | 
ma died, when he wa’n’t but just in his first little | 
trousies. 

“I aint been so far from home in many a long 
year, and I reckoned my travellin’ days was done, | 
but I’ve got to go and see Jimmy married. I | 
must see Elviry Hodge right away about turning 
and making over my black silk, and I must see 
Samantha Rose about a new cap. I guess I'll have | 
to have something kind o’ smart for a city wed- | 
din’, where they’ll all be finified up so. I don’t 
want Jimmy to be ashamed of his old aunty; but 
lawsy me! Jimmy wouldn’t be ’shamed of me if I | 
went in my plain calico house dress. He wa’n’t 
raised to set clothes above his relations, and he 
aint got nothing to be ’shamed of in any of his | 
folks.” 

Then Jimmy’s aunt, her face aglow with loving | 
thoughts of seeing Jimmy again, folded up the | 
quilt carefully in an old sheet, and laid it away in 
a lower drawer of the bureau, saying: } 

“I s’pose they’ll have lots of nice presents, but | 
I’ll warrant you they won’t have one that repre- | 
sents as much lovin’ labor as that quilt. I had to | 
cry a little when I quilted them blocks with the | 
pieces of his baby dresses in’em. His wife ought | 
to think the world and all of the quilt. I hope to | 





He read in the closing paragraph the description | the land she won’t go to using it common!” 


Mrs. Dake, who was a widow and childless, 
lived in the small, remote country town in which | 


from which he had gone to become a successful | 


to the home of his childhood for five years. As | 
his Aunt Susan said, he “wa’n’t no hand to write | 
letters,” but he often sent brief notes and little 


rall. She did not 


Hodge had made his aunt’s garments more stylish 
when he took her down to dinner, but he was in no 
sense ashamed of her. When they were going 
down-stairs, with her hand timidly resting on his 
arm, he made her very happy by looking down 
into her face and saying tenderly and heartily, 
“I’m so glad you came, Aunt Susan.” 

“I thought you’d be,” she said, patting his arm 
affectionately. “You know you’re the only boy I 
ever had.” 

“And you were always the best of mothers to 
me.” 

But when she was alone in her room she won- 
dered if it had been wise for her to come, after 
doubt now that James was 
genuinely glad to see her, but she had discovered 


| that his betrothed was the daughter of a rich man, 


and that the wedding was to be an elegant affair. 
Aunt Susan feared she would be out of place—that 
she might in her innocence do or say something to 
give James and his bride cause to be ashamed of 
her. 

The wedding was to take place the next evening, 
and there would be no opportunity for her to meet 
the bride or her family until then. All was so new 
and strange to her! 

She had expected to “take right hold” and help 
Mrs. Holbrook with the wedding dinner, even if 
she did “keep a girl.” There was a big, new 
kitchen apron in her trunk, brought with Aunt 


| her nephew, James Larkin, had been born, and | Susan to be worn while she was “making herself 


useful in Mrs. Holbrook’s kitchen.” It disap- 


how much he resembled the famous picture called | young lawyer in the city. He had not been back | pointed her to be told by her nephew that her 


services would not be required, and that a caterer 
would provide the supper. 
She did not know what a caterer was, and felt 


| gifts to his aunt to assure her of his affection and | confused and uneasy, and went to sleep half- 


gratitude. 

He had not announced his engagement to her, | 
and the invitation to his wedding was one of the | 
greatest surprises of Mrs. Dake’s uneventful life. 

“He jest wanted to give his old aunty a big 
s’prise,” she said to Elvira Hodge, the village 
seamstress, when she came to “fix over” Aunt 
Susan’s black silk. “I couldn’t b’lieve my own 
eyes at first. It don’t seem no longer than yester 
day that Jimmy was runnin’ ’round here in pina. 
fores; and to think of him bein’ married—I declare 
I can’t git over it! 

“But I'll give him a s’prise, too. I don’t intend 
to give him a hint that I’m comin’ to his weddin’, 
and if he won’t be took back when he sees me 
marchin’ in on him, my name aint Susan Elizabeth 
Dake! Don’t you reckon his wife’ll be tickled 
with that quilt, Elviry?” 

“They’d ought to be, that’s sure,” said Elvira. 

“TI think it’s a kind of a special providence that 
I put it in the frames when I did. I didn’t cal’late 
on quiltin’ it until next winter, but I had a kind of 
a feelin’ that I’d better do it when I did, and now 
it’s turned out that there was a good reason why I 
should quilt it then.” 

There was quite a company of Aunt Susan’s 
friends at the little station to see her off on the | 
morning she started. There was unusual color in 
her cheeks and unwonted sparkle in her eyes. 
She bade each of her friends good-by two or three 
times, and promised to take good care of herself. 
Some of them she promised a crumb or two of 
Jimmy’s wedding-cake and a full account of the 
wedding festivities. 

“An’ if you could git me a scrap of the bride’s 
weddin’ dress an’ of any of her other dresses fer 
my silk quilt, Susan, I’d be so pleased with ’em!” 
said old Mrs. Gray.* 

“I will if I can, Nancy,” said Aunt Susan. 
“There’s the train comin’! Im so glad I could get 
my trunk checked clean through! I'd be in a nice 
fix if that trunk should get lost with Jimmy’s quilt 
and my black silk in it! Where’s my lunch-basket? 
Oh, you’re goin’ to carry it on the train for me, 
are you, Hiram Drew? I’m ’bleeged to you, but 
mind you git off the train ’fore it starts. Good-by, 
Nancy; good-by all!” 

In a moment the train was on its way. Aunt 
Susan’s handkerchief fluttered from one of the 
car windows as long as the train was within sight 
of the little station. 

All the people in the car noticed the happy old 
lady in her queer, old-fashioned garb. Some had 
not seen for many years a shaw] like the one she 
wore, with its fringe a foot long and silk 
embroidery in the corners; but nothing was 
coarse or amiss in her dress, and there was a 
quaintness and charm about her that attracted the 
sympathy of all the passengers. 

She had not gone twenty-five miles before she 
was telling some of them nearest her all about 
Jimmy and Jimmy’s quilt, and the wedding to 
take place on the coming Wednesday. 

She was delighted to find that a middle-aged, 
kindly-looking woman who was one of the passen- 
gers lived in the city in which young Mr. Larkin 
lived, and could easily show her his boarding- 
house. 

“I’m so much obleeged to you!” said Aunt 
Susan. “I’ve been dreadful nervous ’bout trying 
to find the house myself. I hated to write to him 
to meet me, ’cause it’d take off the best part of the 
s’prise. I jest want to walk right in on him.” 

That was ju’t what she had the pleasure of doing 
the next afternoon. 

James Larkin was taking his wedding suit from 
the box in which it had been sent home, when 
there came a knock at the door of his room. 

Aunt Susan was trembling with excitement when 
her nephew opened the door. 

“Why, Aunt Susan!” he cried, and then he took 
her into his arms and kissed her on both cheeks. 

There was no lack of tenderness in her nephew’s 
greeting, yet the change in him was painful to her. 
He was a beardless, boyish-looking young man 
when she had seen him last. Now he was a tall, 
broad-shouldered, full-bearded man with a way 
that made it a little hard for her to call him 
“Jimmy.” He did not say so, but she felt that he 
would rather have her call him “Jame#;” and that 
sounded so cold and formal to her. 

He now had the graces of a city-bred young 
man. She found it hard to accommodate herself | 
to them, and to the usages of the fashionable | 
boarding-house in which her prosperous young 
nephew lived. 








He might, perhaps, have wished that Elvira | 


wishing herself at home. 

When, the next evening, she found herself in 
the beautiful house of Mr. Holbrook, surrounded 
by finely dressed ladies and gentlemen who looked 
curiously at the odd-looking little old woman in 
the queerly made and old-fashioned black silk, 
she heartily wished that she had not come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holbrook were as attentive to her 
as they could be with a house full of guests; but 
Aunt Susan soon found it convenient.to slip off 
into a corner, where she hid like the little country 
mouse she was. 

But she was glad, after all, that she had come 
when James, looking so tall and happy and hand- 
some, came into the great parlors with his bride on 
his arm in her trailing, white satin dress and long 
veil. Aunt Susan was so completely overawed by 
this magnificence that, instead of going forward 
with the others to offer her congratulations, she 
slipped off up-stairs to the room in which she had 
taken off her bonnet and shawl. There she drew 
a package from under the shawl. In it was her 
wedding gift to Jimmy—the quilt that had but 
yesterday seemed to her as beautiful and appro- 
priate a gift as she could bestow upon him. 

Across the hall was the open door of a room 
almost filled with shining silver and glittering 
glass, with pictures, and rare ornaments, and beau- 
tiful books, gifts to James and his bride. 

Aunt Susan felt that her own offering, although 
it was the gift of her own labor and love, would be 
out of place. It might offend her nephew and his 
bride to see it there. Some one might laugh and 
jeer at it, and she could not bear to think of that. 
It seemed so poor and trifling, now; she could not 
bear to think of allowing Jimmy and his wife to 
know that she had brought them such a gift. 

She turned back a corner of the quilt, and looked 
at a piece of the pink and white muslin of which 
one of Jimmy’s first garments had been made. A 
flood of tender memories filled her heart, and she 
buried her face in her gift and cried as she had 
not cried for years. 

There she sat for a long time, paying no heed to 
the noise and the merriment down-stairs. Presently 
she heard a rustle of silk and satin in the hall, and 
alow murmur of voices. In a moment a pair of 
soft arms were around her neck, and a girlish 
voice was saying: 

“Tam so glad that we have found you at last! 
We have been looking everywhere for you!” 

When Aunt Susan looked up she found the bride 
kneeling by her side, while James was bending 
low over her. 

“You haven’t been up here all this time, have 
you?” he said. “We have wondered where you 
were. Helen was so anxious to see you.” 

“Of course I was,” said the bride. “There is no 
one here I am so glad to see. .James has told me 
all about you, and it was so good of you to come so 
far to see us married. You must kiss us both and 
wish us joy, won’t you?” 

“If you'll let me,” said Aunt Susan, with the 
tears still in her eyes. 

“Let you!” said James. “We should think it very 
strange if you didn’t. What have you here? It 
looks like one of the quilts you used to make. It 
is a quilt, isn’t it?” 

Aunt Susan tried to conceal the quilt, but James 
took it from her and unfolded it. Suddenly he 
said: 

“Why, Aunt Susan, didn’t you bring this for a 
wedding present?” 

“Well, I—I—did think I’d give it to your wife, 
James,” said Aunt Susan, soberly. “I thought that 
—that—well, you see, I made it ev’ry stitch myself 
and—and—there’s lots of pieces in it like the first 
clothes you ever had, and—I thought maybe she’d 
like it because 1 did do it ev’ry stitch myself, 
and —” 

“Like it?” cried Helen. “I shall value it above 
any gift I have had! Itis beautiful—I never saw 
such exquisite needlework! What weeks of labor 
it must have cost you. 1am so proud of it!” 

“She said them very words,” said Aunt Susan to 
half a dozen of her delighted friends who came to 
see her the day she reached home. “She was so 
tickled over the quilt. She fairly cried when I 
showed her the blocks made out of pieces of 
Jimmy’s things. 


“She said she’d think the world and allofit. She 


| and Jimmy had to go off on their weddin’ tower in 


about an hour, and I expected to come on home 
that night; but Mr. and Mis’ Holbrook wouldn't 
hear to it. 

“They made me stay right there a whole week, 
and they treated me as if I was one of the greatest 
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ladies in the land. They took me to ride ev’ry day, 
and they never seemed to mind a bit about my old- 
fashioned ways and clothes. 

“T just had a beautiful time; and the best part 
of it is that Jimmy and his wife are coming to 
make me a visit on their way home from their 
tower next week. You never see such a splendid 
young woman as she is!” J. L. H. 


* 
> 





APRIL. 


Before thy pale and fitful face 
The shrill wind shifts the clouds apace 
rough skies the morning scarce may climb. 
Thine eyes are thick with heavy tears, 
But lit with hopes that light the years. 


Selected. — Swinburne. 


oe 
For the Companion. 


A MOUNTAIN-ASH EXPEDITION. 


In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


The river had frozen over, and our line of 
retreat was cut off. Scott gave one dismayed look 
at the ice, then dived back under the comforter 
and pulled it over his head. 

“I wish I was a bear,” said Lewis. 
and suck my paw till spring.” 

“But don’t you think the river will thaw out 
again?” said I, shivering. 

“Well, it doesn’t feel much like thawing,” 
quavered Lewis. Upon that we both tried to get 
under the comforter with Scott, who yelled, half- 
morosely, “This den isn’t big enough for three!” 

Nevertheless, he let us share it, 
and there, packed like sardines, we 
began to scold, blaming each other 
for not going down the river the 
previous day. 

“O Lew, Lew!” groaned Scott. 
“You knew more about this coun- 
try than we did. Why didn’t you 
start yesterday?” 

“Don’t blame me!” cried Lew. 
“I didn’t know it was going to 
freeze up.” 

“Isn’t there any other way to get 
home than by the river?” I asked. 

“I don’t know of any,” said Lewis, 
crossly. “It’s all thick woods and 
swamps; and then there’s our boat 
and trees. We don’t want to leave 
them behind.” 

“Well, we shall soon starve to 
death if we stay here,” said Scott, 
“unless we live on game.” 

“Live on game!”? mocked Lewis. 
“It’s only some city fellow that 
doesn’t know anything about the 
woods that talks of living on game! 
My mother’s cupboard is good 
enough for me this time of year!” 

The snow-squall passed, and left 
a film of white over the whole land- 
scape. We crept out, and set about 
kindling a fire and getting break- 
fast. Fire burned well that morn- 
ing. We prepared coffee, hot corn- 
meal porridge, and fried pork. 
When we had fortified our shiver- 
ing bodies with this repast, we felt 
much less inclined to quarrel. 

The ground had frozen. Digging 
more trees was out of the question. 
The only thing to do was to get 
out of the wilderness as quickly as 
possible. After consideration, we 
resolved to load our trees on the 
bateau, embark and break our way 
down stream through the ice. There 
seemed to be no other way. We 
hoped that as the sun rose and the 
current wore the under side of the 
ice we might break it up. 

We had sixteen bundles of trees. These, when 
loaded on the bateau, caused it to settle deeply, 
for the bundles must have weighed from sixty to 
seventy pounds apiece. They formed an unwieldy, 
bulky cargo. We piled them up amidships with 
our outfit, and then prepared three short poles of 
green maple, each ten or twelve feet in length, 
with which to break the ice. 

At the start Scott stationed himself astern, to 
steer and push the boat forward with an oar, | 
while Lewis and I, standing in the bow, took turns 
at the hard work of breaking the ice with the poles | 
and the axe. It was as thick as plate glass, but 
when struck with a pole six or eight feet of it 
broke up at once, and Scott could then push the | 
bateau through. 

The river is very crooked and forms a succession | 
of pools, where deep, sluggish water alternates 
with shallow, quick water. The pools were frozen | 
over, but the quick water was still open. After | 
breaking through a pool we usually came to twenty | 
or thirty yards of clear water, over which the boat 
would float at good speed, to crunch into the ice of 
another pool. 

We estimated that we were making a mile an 
hour, and our spirits rose considerably, but to 
cover a mile an hour we had to work hard. | 

By eleven o’clock we had forced a passage down 
as far as the thick woods at the foot of the 
Meadows. Near this place we saw two ducks in a 
little stretch of open water, and Lewis was fortu- 
hate enough to shoot one of them. He had scarcely 
reloaded when we heard a partridge fly, and 
looking up, saw four others in a birch-tree near 
the river-bank. Lewis fired again, and shot two 
of these. 

In the woods below the Meadows, where the 
current was more sluggish, we found worse ice 
and fewer open stretches. Throughout the after- 
noon we made discouraging progress, till at length, 
completely tired out, we pulled up at sunset and 
camped in the densest thicket of firs we could find 
to shelter us from the cold wind. 

Shortly after our fire was kindled another snow- 
Squall came roaring over the forest, and for a few 
minutes the scene was indeed wintry. That 
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evening we heard wolves again, and an owl 
screeched hideously at intervals for nearly an 
hour. 


Yet we were so tired that we slept well. 





| The temperature must have fallen very low | 
| before morning. It grew so cold that we waked | 
| shivering, and rose before light to build a fire. 
We boiled the partridges for breakfast. | 

The ice had thickened during the night. During | 
that day we made not more than six miles, hard | 
as we worked. That night we camped at a “land- 
ing’? where lumber had been rolled into the river 
some years before. Here we found great piles of 
chips which made a fine fire, over which we cooked 
the duck. 

We had about three quarts of corn-meal left, a 
little sugar and about four pounds of pork. All 
our cooked victuals -had disappeared long ago. 
Instead of pitching our tarpaulin on stakes as a 
tent, we built a shed of fir boughs that night and 
put our blankets under us, with the comforter 
over us, and the tarpaulin over that as an extra 
coverlet. We slept warmly, and were less damp 
from the moisture which always rises from the 
ground; but it was a cold night. 

As we rose in the morning, a hare came running 
close to our camp. It stopped and stood blinking 
at us as we peeped up. Lewis shot it, and we 
fried “rabbit steak” with pork for breakfast. 
Three Canada jays came squalling about the camp, 
and pounced upon the refuse of the hare within 
two yards of where we sat eating breakfast. They 
seemed as hungry as we. 

The ice was at least half an inch thick and quite 
tough when we made our start at eight o’clock. 
We cut a heavier set of poles, and went at our task 
with a will. Scott declared that “rabbit steak” 





was stimulating; but the task drew heavily on our 
energies, and by one o’clock we were very tired, 





Scott's Mishap 


If the ice had been a trifle stronger it would have | 
borne our weight, and we might have dragged the 
bateau on it. 

We had agreed to take no noon rest. Shortly 
after one o’clock we came to the “Narrows,” where 
the river, then higher than when we came up, | 
pours down in a rapid three or four feet in height. 
On nearing it we debated whether we should risk 
running down it. We had grown a little reckless, 
I suppose, and so we resolved to take the hazard. 

“Let her go,” said Lewis, “but mind, we must 
not run too hard against the ice down there on the 
big pool.” 

He took the steering oar. Scott and I stood in 
the bow with our poles to fend off from the ice. 
In a few moments we had swept through the 
Narrows, and were heaving on the three great 
rhythmic waves below it. 

The rushing water carried us on quickly, and | 
the bateau rocked violently till it came against the 
upper end of the ice in the reach or pool below. 
Scott thrust his pole against the ice, but it slipped. 
In attempting to recover his balance, he tipped the 
boat and fell backward overboard. 

I was trying to set my own pole against the ice 
when I heard Scott splash and yell. Next moment 
he sank amidst the broken ice. Lewis, who had 
stood facing him, came scrambling over the great 
pile of trees, but was too late to seize him before 
he went under water. The bateau tipped to 
one side and shipped some water, so that Lewis | 
and 1 were also near pitching out. 

At that place the water from the rapid ran under | 
the ice with a distinct though not speedy current. 
Scott came up once, struggled an instant, and 
disappeared again. He was then two yards nearer 
the ice sheet than when he had fallen in. 

“He will go under the ice!” cried Lewis. 
Searcely had he spoken when we saw Scott’s cap 
come up against the under side of the glass-clear 
sheet of ice a few feet beyond the boat. 

His hands clawed against it as he vainly tried to 
get to the air. A string of white bubbles came 
from his mouth and lodged against the ice. We 
plainly saw this horror—our comrade drowning, 
imprisoned, evidently conscious of his desperate 
situation, struggling vainly, and as unheard by us 
as if he had been two miles away. 

“Break the ice! Break the ice with your pole!” 


| toes and three new loaves of brown bread. 


Lewis cried. I struck right and left, reaching out 
as far as I could and emashing the glassy expanse. 
Scott’s head disappeared for a few moments, but 
he was still holding his breath, and his head came 
up again, amidst the shattered ice. 

Lewis leaned far over the nose of the bateau and 
grabbed him. Within ten seconds we had hauled 
him on board. 

He could not speak, and was quite limp. Lewis 
held him up by the ankles, head downward, shout- 
ing to me to thump him on the back between his 
shoulders. ILobeyed. Water ran from his nostrils; 
he gasped, choked, and found voice. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! St—Stop! Don’t—don’t—kill— 


| a feller!” he wheezedd. 


With that we desisted, but he was still unable to 
getup. We then looked about for a landing-place. 
Three bundles of trees had rolled off into the 
water, but we got them aboard, and then went 
ashore on the east bank of the pool. 


Scott was shivering in his wet clothes, and blue | 


allover. He seemed lethargic, and wanted to lie 
down in the boat. Water was still trickling from 
his nose, and he coughed badly. 

As soon as we were ashore, we pulled off his wet 
coat, wrapped one of the blankets around him, and 
compelled him to run up and down. He was so 
stupid and stiff that we found it necessary to run 
with him, foratime. But the longer we kept him 
in motion the more rational and active he became. 

As soon as he recovered sense enough to keep 
going of his own will, we kindled a fire and made 
the last of our coffee; and then we proceeded to 
dry Scott’s clothes piece by piece. 

This was so long a task that we were obliged to 
camp there that night. Scott, 
indeed, was hardly in a condi- 
tion to go farther. He com- 
plained of his head, and said 
that when I struck the ice with 
the pole, it seemed as if I struck 
him on the skull. 

He had known that he was 
under the ice, and there he ex- 
pected to drown. But he held 
his breath, and was conscious 
until after I struck the ice, 
when it seemed to him that he 
had been stunned for a moment 
or two. But he was conscious 
when we pulled him into the 
boat, and also when Lewis held 
him up by the ankles, although 
he could not get his breath suf- 
ficiently to speak. 

Later that night he was fever- 
ish, and talked excitedly in his 
sleep, waking Lewis and me 
more than a dozen times. To- 
ward morning he slept better. 
Youth and his active habits had 
prevailed over the shock and 
chill. He was sound asleep 
when Lewis and I arose. We 
let him sleep, while we built a 
fire and got breakfast. When 
at last he waked, he appeared a 
little tired, but said he “guessed 
he was all right.” 

The night had not been as 
cold as the three previous ones. 
As the river was falling a little, 
the ice had cracked across in 
many places. It had grown no 
thicker, and we made rather 
better progress all day. 

That night we camped at a 
small opening where lumber- 
men had operated several win- 
ters before,in sight of a moun- 
tain, called “Emery’s Misery.” 
We did not learn who Emery 
was nor the nature of his doleful 
experiences, for we had miser- 
ies enough of our own to occupy 
our attention. There was but a quart of corn-meal 
and one little piece of pork left, and we dared 
not eat it all, lest we should have nothing for the 
next day. 
and fried half the pork. 

As soon as it was light next morning Lewis went 
out to hunt, but shot only a red squirrel, which he 
skinned and fried with the last of our pork. But 
neither this, nor the last pint of meal, in a porridge, 


| sufficed to give us half a breakfast, so we resumed 


our ice-breaking in a rather hungry state of body 
and desperate state of mind. 

“It’s Escohos Falls to-day, or starve,” said Lewis, 
and we worked hard, hour after hour. About four 
o’clock, sooner than we had expected and feared, 
we heard the roar of the falls ahead, and soon 
emerged into the little opening at the head of the 


| “tote-road” around them. 


Faint and nearly famished, we drew the bateau 
up at the landing-place and went to Flint’s house, 
where his wife kindly invited us to share their 
supper. She had prepared fried fresh pork, pota- 
The 
fury of our attack on these eatables caused Mrs. 
Flint to look a little wild, though for appearance’s 
sake, we did not eat half that we wanted. 

“Why,” said Lewis, when we were outside, after 
supper, “I could eat everything there is in that 
house!” 

Next morning Flint hauled the bateau and trees 
around the falls. He charged us but fifty cents, all 
told, for our supper, lodging and breakfast. It is 
safe to say he did not save much from the trans- 
action. 

The night had been warmer, and below the falls 
we found little ice. 

At Errol Dam, which we reached early in the 
afternoon, we met Scott’s father, who was about 
organizing an expedition to look us up. He had 
been to the home of Lewis’s family, where he 
found only Lewis’s mother, his father being absent 
on a business trip to the Rangely Lakes. The good 
woman had heard no tidings of us, but she was not 
in the least alarmed. 

“T guess my Lewis "ll find his way out, some- 
how,” she said, confidently. 

Next day we drove home, and just at dusk pre- 
sented ourselves with our rack-load of trees in 
Jared Holt’s yard. 


We made a pudding of half the meal, | 


\ 





“Here we are, Mr. Holt. We've got a hundred 
and sixty of them for you,” said Scott, with the 
tone and air of one who feels that he has fought a 
good fight and won a victory against odds. 

“A hundred and sixty what?” said Jared Holt, 
in a manner at once chilling and repellent. 

“Why, a hundred and sixty mountain-ashes, as 
we talked,” said Scott. 

“Humph! [don’t want’em. The ground’s froze. 
I can’t set ’em out now. They’ll all spoil before 
spring.” 

“But, Mr. Holt, we got here with them just as 
s0on’s we could,” protested Scott, with an effort to 
control his injured feelings. 

“But I tell ye it’s too late to set ’em!” cried 
Jared Holt, impatiently. “They’re of no use to 
me now. You ought to have brought them sooner. 
I won’t have ’em now.” 

This was a hard blow. We turned our tired 
team and drove away, with gloom and bitterness 
in our hearts, and the world looked very black to 
us that night. 

Next day we heeled the bundles of trees into the 
ground, in a moist place, covered the roots over 
with wet turf, and let them lie there throughout the 
following winter. 

Jared Holt heard that we were keeping them, 
and sent word to us some time in March, that if we 
would set the trees, ourselves, around the borders 
of his grounds, he would give us a dollar apiece 
for all that should thrive that season. He was not 
a wholly unjust man, though sharp and hard in 
matters of business. 

As soon as the frost was out of the ground in 
April, Scott, Lewis and I began setting the trees, 
nights and mornings before and after school, and 
on Saturdays. We were at work a fortnight or 
more. Naturally, we took great pains to make the 
trees live, planting them with the utmost care; 
and not more than twelve or fourteen of them 
died. 

The sum that Jared Holt paid us was one hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars. But the money was 
dearly earned. C. A. STEPHENS. 


—+@+ 
For the Companion. 


THE PILOT-BOAT. 


Most people who have traversed Massachusetts 
Bay in summer recognize as pilot-boats the jaunty 
craft distinguished by a black number painted in 
bold relief against their sails; but few have a 
correct idea of the duties of these boats, or how 
they are performed. 

Boston Harbor, a portion of Massachusetts Bay, 
has, strictly speaking, a mouth about three and 
three-fourths miles in width, extending from 
Deer Island to Point Allerton. But the true 
approaches to this harbor are five channels, one of 
which, the main ship channel, is used by almost all 
incoming vessels. It has its least width at a point 
called the Narrows, situated not far from the 
mouth, and marked by a lighthouse. 

Though this passage is well marked with lights 
by night and buoys by day, the captain of a vessel 
with a precious cargo of freight and passengers is 
seldom willing to take the chances of running his 
craft upon some hidden ledge or bar. He gener- 
ally prefers that a regularly licensed pilot shall 
take charge, and bring his vessel safely into port. 

The United Colonies early recognized the need 


for pilots, and passed stringent laws for their 
support and regulations for their guidance. The 
earliest pilots put out in small rowboats from 


Pollock’s and Brewster’s Islands, boarding the 
small vessels of early days with comparative ease 
and safety; but as steam supplanted sail, the row- 
boat developed into the swift and stanch schooners 
of to-day, which often go two hundred or three 
hundred miles out, and even to Halifax. 

Before the pilot of the present day can be 
entrusted with his warrant to perform the duties 
incumbent upon him, he must serve a long period 
in the pilot-boats as a sailor, or “boat-keeper.” 
After he has served this apprenticeship for a suffi- 
cient term, he applies for a commission. 

If his employers, the pilots, recommend him, 
and he can pass an examination before the Pilot 
Commissioners appointed by the government, a 
warrant is given to him which entitles him to take 
into port vessels which draw a limited number of 
feet aft. Later, if he has performed his duties 
satisfactorily, he receives his full commission to 
act as pilot upon vessels of any size. 

The pilot is paid by the owners of the vessel at a 
fixed rate of so much a foot for every foot the 
vessel sinks into the water at the stern. He does 
not pocket the amount, but puts it into the common 
fund of the earnings of all the pilots attached to 
the boat to which he belongs. This fund is used, 
first, to pay the expenses of running the boat, and 
all that remains is divided equally. The boat may 
be owned by the pilots or by outside parties. 

Vessels take a pilot out as well as in, usually 
from the same boat from which the inward pilot 
was taken. To take the outgoing pilot off the 
vessel, a boat is always on duty at what is called 
the Inner or Hull Station, which is within certain 
defined lines outside of Boston and inside of 
Minot’s Light. 

The boats perform this duty in regular order, 
according to their numbers, and remain on duty 
here one week at a time, from Monday noon until 
Monday noon. 

The boat on station flies a flag at the masthead 
by day, and at night carries a white light and no 
side lights. The station boat cannot board vessels 
outside of station limits, and is obliged to take 
pilots out of all outgoing vessels. 

The number so conspicuously displayed on a 
pilot-boat’s mainsail is worn in obedience to law. 
Its purpose is to inform captains that the boat is a 
licensed pilot-boat. 

Besides the Hull station, there is another at Cape 
Cod, to which each boat goes from the Hull station 
after coming to the city to refit. 

When not upon station duty the boats are free to 
go where they will, and the pilots show rare judg- 
ment in selecting a spot where ocean travellers are 
likely to come into view. Their sight is trained to 
wonderful keenness. 

Coastwise vessels, both sail and steam, are not 
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nett to take a pilot, | but all Seenibe on} 
foreign parts must pay pilotage dues, whether | vessel yields all responsibility to him, and follows | 
they take on a pilotor not. Incoming steamships | his instructions. 

are watched for eagerly in all weathers, and often This is the pilot's life. 
boarded far out at sea. The first sign of smoke | its bright and dark side. 


Like all others, it has 





weather, and on the whole lives a healthful 
life, which, m the summer, may be delight- 
ful. 

But he is exposed to many dangers, to 
fatigue, to cold and terrible winter storms. | 
He has long and tedious waits both on | 
shore and at sea, and many disappointments. | 
























ers, and in danger of being run down; in 
winter his boat is covered with ice, and 
he has to trust himself to a cockle shell, 


ous task in boarding a vessel. 

Some of the pilot-boats have been dis- 
masted. All have lost booms and split 
sails. 
drift for days covered with ice, until they 
resemble small icebergs; but they are 
stanch boats, and seldom go down. 

In winter, when the howling northwest 
gale or driving snow-storm roars in our 
ears, and we incline to grumble at our lot, 


is noted, and while the 
landsman is trying to steady 
the glass so that it will not 
hit the zenith or the sea, as 
the boat jumps, the pilot is 
often telling the name of the 
coming ship. Then the ho- 
rizon is swept for rival pilot- 
boats. Every tiny speck of 
white is scanned and noted, 
for although the pilots of 
each boat act in accord, 
the boats compete with one 
another, and have many 
exciting races for ships. 

The crew of a pilot-boat, 
when she leaves Boston ona 
cruise, consists of her pilots, 
four boat-keepers and a 
steward. ‘The pilots occupy the cabin, and the it may be well to remember that out upon the 
one whom the rotation has designated to be the | angry ocean many a little pilot-boat may be 
first one to board a ship takes command. As tossing and plunging, braving all danger in the 
soon as the boat passes Boston Light he sets a | duty of aiding fellow-mariners to avoid the perils 
constant watch, which is kept day and night. | of our coasts. W. Eustis BARKER. 
The other pilots read, play cards and sleep; but 
this one whose turn it is to go may be required | 
on deck day and night. 

The four boat-keepers stand regular watches 
and perform the duties of a sailor, handing, 
reefing and steering. 

The boat is sailed to what is thought to be the 
spot where an incoming steamer is most likely to 
be met; and if no other boat is in sight, she is 
hove to—that is, kept swinging as on a pivot, her 
head sails aback, and the rudder turned against 
them. If nothing comes in sight another place is 
sought; and the vigil is not relaxed by day or 
night. Meanwhile, the watch is busy at the many 
bits of work always needed. 

Perhaps after a long, monotonous wait the cry 
is raised, ‘‘Smoke to east’ard!’’ Then all is 
excitement. Pilots and crew are alikeastir. The 
flag is set, and if another boat is near, a race as 
exciting to its participants as an international 
regatta ensues—a race for money and for home. 

Perhaps the pilot in charge exclaims in a dis- 
appointed tone, ‘‘Haul down your flag!’”” What 
does it mean? Simply that he has discovered a 
flag aft on the steamer, and knows that she has 
been boarded by a pilot. 

But if this does not occur, and his boat wins 
the race, he keeps on until close to the great 
steamer. Then the command is given, ‘‘Get your 
canoe ready!’’ On each side of the pilot-boat’s 
fore hatch is kept a rowboat, which is called in 
Boston a *‘canoe,”’ and in New York a ‘‘yawl.”’ 

The lee canoe is righted and shoved over the 
low rail. Two boat-keepers and the pilot get in; 
and as the pilot-boat, which is now in charge of 
the second man to go out, passes the steamer, the | Canal investigation. 
canoe is let go and speeds away. When but few of the accused were found guilty, 

The pilot climbs up the steamer’s towering side | the Cabinet lost favor with those who longed for | 
by a spider-like ladder, the canoe drops astern, | a wholesale stamping on corruptionists. At the 
and the pilot-boat is rounded to and picks it up. 

The process of seeking vessels and ts 
pilots aboard them is repeated until every pilot | many prosecutions on worthless evidence. Feeling 
has gone. 

When the last pilot has departed, the boat is | first good pretext. 
perhaps one hundred and fifty miles at sea, bat | 
at all times its position, the distance to Boston 
Light and its direction are known. The position | Indeed, it appears that M. Ribot and his col- 
is kept by ‘‘dead reckoning’’ when the weather | leagues seemed earnest to pursue those guilty in 
prevents daily observations from being made. the Panama Canal business. No matter who 

When the last pilot is out, the first boat-keeper 
takes command, and brings the boat back to 
Boston as speedily as he may, to take its own | 
pilots on board again-and begin another cruise. 

As the first boat-keeper has command in all 
weathers, and as his boat draws from twelve to 
fifteen feet, he soon learns to be both a good sailor | 
and an experienced pilot. 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIRST BIRD. 


A Peal of music at the morning’s sere 
onder her azure herald sits alor 
Announcing to the world that Spring, onee more 
The Queen, is on her throne! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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FRENCH POLITICS. 


In nearly all civilized countries it is thought 
that national business cannot be well conducted 
except by Cabinets that stay long in office, but 
France has had twenty-nine Cabinets in less than 
twenty years. Still the army, navy and all other 
public departments are admirably carried on. 
This indicates that change of Cabinets does not 
really signify change of administration. 

The truth is that the real administration in 
France is the Chamber of Deputies. Cabinets 
are but agents of the Chamber, somewhat as the 
officials of a railway are agents of the board of 
directors. The Deputies adhere pretty steadily 
to one policy of administration, and it is executed 


Hence public business suffers little from Cabinet 
changes. 


Thus M. Ribot, who took office early last Decem- 





show of proof; but the Cabinet began to lose 
favor when M. Cavaignac, in an effective speech, 
demanded a more rigorous search for the guilty. 
That speech suddenly raised M. Cavaignac into 
such prominence that he was at once talked of as 


He is away upon the | 
ocean, he enjoys refreshing breezes in hot | 


Sometimes they are crippled, and | 


by a permanent civil service of great efficiency. | 


This arrangement leaves the Chamber free to | 
try new premiers, or former premiers who pro- | 
| pound ideas that suit new moods of the Chamber. | 


ber, was sustained because he and his colleagues | 
seemed in earnest about prosecuting the Panama | 


same time the Cabinet was charged by another | 
set of Deputies with having cruelly instigated | 


sure of early defeat, M. Ribot resigned on the | 


When a Cabinet is assailed by opposite extrem- | 
| ists, it may be presumed to have acted honestly. | 


may be suspected, it is not reasonable for a gov- | 
|ernment to prosecute individuals without good | 


|@ possible premier or even a candidate for the | 


When a pilot boards a ship the master of the! presidency of France. This is an illustration of | | 


the peculiar readiness of French politicians to 
| acclaim any new man who appears to be strong. 
President Carnot’s range of choice for succes- 
sors to the Ribot Cabinet was much narrowed 
during its tenure of office. He could not keep in 
place, as the practice had been for some years, the 
majority of the outgoing Cabinet, because the 
| Chamber seemed tired of the old faces. The 
Panama scandal had smirched some prominent 
men to whom he might otherwise have turned. 


| And Jules Ferry, who had been premier, and | 


might possibly have been accepted as such again, 


of the Senate. 





premiers, were, like M. Rouvier, a former finance 


and perform perhaps an extremely danger-| minister, found to have approved the use of | 


Panama Canal money against the Boulangists. 


M. Baihaut, ex-minister of public works, was | 


| sent to prison for five years for his connection 
with the frauds. 
| leader, had advised the canal directors to employ 
money corruptly. M. Cavaignac, notwithstanding 
| his sudden popularity, is too conservative for a 
majority of the Chamber. 


M. Constans, the really strong and tried man | 


who destroyed Boulangism, is feared by the 
Deputies. They think him so strong that he 


might, if sustained by a vote of confidence, secure | 
the immediate dissolution of the Chamber, and | 
manage the coming general elections so as to 


bring in a very powerful force of his own friends. 

President Carnot, nevertheless, succeeded in 
obtaining a makeshift Cabinet. It may possibly 
be able to carry the country through the general 
elections that must come in the fall. 

Atany rate it is safe to believe that the Republic 
will survive the crisis. 
Panama Canal storm because the people like 
Republican institutions better than any alterna- 
tive, and that is precisely why it may be expected 
to go on living through all difficulties impending. 
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VICTORY. 


Great is the facile conqueror; 
Yet haply he, who, wounded sor 
— ce. pases, all cov cred over 
With blood and sweat, 
Sinks tolled. but fighting evermore,— 
Is greater yet. 
Selected. — William Watson. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Many of the most interesting appointments | 


made by a new President are those in the diplo- 

| matic and consular service. Our ministers, con- 
suls and consular agents in foreign cities are 
important to the nation’s welfare in three ways. 
They are to protect American citizens living or 
travelling abroad, and to attend to certain details 
in connection with merchandise which is to be 
imported into this country. 

Second, they must study the methods, social 
and industrial, of the localities to which they are 
sent, and report to the State Department such 
facts as may be usefully applied in our own insti- 
tutions. 

Their third duty is sometimes the most impor- 
tant of all; to stand as the representative of their 
| government in the immediate presence of foreign 
| states, and on all occasions to receive and offer 
| the courtesies and attentions expected between 
governments. 

In European governments, this last duty of a 
foreign minister is the most important. It is the 
ambassador who lays the foundations for great 
international alliances. It is he who prepares 
treaties, and his personal actions may often bring 
on or avert war. 

It is perhaps the fact that the chief duties of an 
American and of a European foreign representa- 
tive are different, which explains the wide 
difference between the American diplomatic and 
consular service and that of other great states. 
In the President's appointments, the feeling has 
become general that the foreign service is on the 
same plane with service of the ape at 
home. 

Every President is expected to appoint men to 
foreign embassies or consulates on the same 
ground as he is asked to appoint others to 
Treasury clerkships and country post-offices. 
| The candidate's value as a political leader, and 

his services in a presidential campaign, often 
count for as much in the one case as in the other. 

That is not the European plan. Across the | 
| Atlantic the consular service is a profession by 
itself. Men enter it, as they would enter on the 
study of law or medicine, early in life. 

In the British Foreign Office an applicant must | 








before he can be sent on foreign duty. 
then pass a rigid examination; he must be able 
|to speak French, must also understand the 
language of the country to which he is to be sent, 
and have a sufficient knowledge of mercantile 
and commercial law. 
When he has passed 


successfully such an 


examination and has gone to his consulate, he is | 


for two years ‘‘under probation,’’ and will be 
dismissed if he is found incapable; but if he 
passes his probation time with a good record, 
only disgrace, death or resignation will remove 
| him from the service. 

| Not only this, but he knows that search for 
| real ability is so keen that genuine merit will 
surely be rewarded with promotion. 


Floquet and De Freycinet, both formerly | 


M. Clemenceau, the radical | 


It lived through the | 


serve in the department at London six months, 
He must | 


In France the system is nearly the same. 
The candidate for consular office must understand 
two languages beside his own. He must pass a 
strict examination in international law, diplo- 
matic history, statistics, political economy and 
geography. 

If he stands the test successfully he may count 
on sure promotion as a reward for industry and 
capacity, and may feel absolutely secure against 
capricious dismissal, or because some other man 
desires his place. 

The result of such systems is to give these 
governments a thoroughly competent, useful and 


: In thick weather he is in the track of steam- | had died soon after his election to the presidency | | creditable foreign service. 


| Of our consular service the same thing cannot 
always be said. Our ministers to important states 
| are almost invariably men of whom Americans 
can be justly proud; but there is often an Amer- 
| ican consul in a far-off commercial port who is 
quite unequal, commercially or socially, to his 
duties. 

Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. He is 
| chosen often merely because he has been a skilful 
political leader in the far West, or because he 
| had been a faithful party Congressman and had 
| failed of reélection. 
Then, too, it is highly probable that he suc- 
| ceeded in his office a man of the opposite party 
who was summarily dismissed, a fate which he 
also looks for when the other party returns to 
power. The abuses of such appointments are 
among the worst results of the ‘spoils system." 


~— 
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JUDGMENT AND HEROISM. 


The brig Aquatic, storm-tossed from Hatteras, 
ran on the rocks off Cuttyhunk, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Some one was at fault, for she wag out of her 
course. With all sails set, she was on the reef 
| before the breakers were seen. 
| It was a tempestuous February night, and the 
air was so thick with snow that the land seemed 
farther away than it was. The brig was wrecked, 
but the captain hoped the hull would hold together 
for twenty-four hours. Meanwhile there were 
seven men under him to be saved. How it could 
be done in such a sea he did not know. Still from 
the sinking ship lights flared as signals for help. 

The Massachusetts Humane Society had a sta- 
tion a few miles from the wreck. The signal was 
seen. A group of men gathered about the boat- 
house. The bravest man among them became 
grave and hopeless as he listened to the distant 
roar of the breakers. The practicability of rescue 
was gloomily discussed. 

“Man the boat!” cried Captain Tim Akin. 

Five volunteers followed him. Remonstrances 
were heard; the sea was dangerously high; rescue 
was impossible; they would never come back. 

“Push her out, boys!” rang out Captain Tim’s 
cheery voice. Away sped the life-boat on its 
errand to save. It was a generous act, but nota 
wise one; but whose judgment should be taken 
when lives were at stake? There was important 
work to do, and Captain Tim thought courage was 
wiser than judgment. 

The men on the brig could scarcely believe their 
eyes when they saw the life-boat under the stern. 
They had barely time to count the number of their 
rescuers. 

Captain Tim called for a rope. Before it could 
be thrown a great breaker struck the life boat and 
overturned it. There had been six oarsmen; only 
four were now seen, three clinging to the bottom 
of the boat and one struggling in the water, the 
only one who could not swim. 

“Get an oar, Joe!” cried Captain Tim. 

While the brave man helped his sinking com- 
panion, the other two men were swept from the 
boat, and he himself was exhausted. It was his 
habit of life to do what lay nearest. His first 
thought was for the man who.could not swim. 

Joe was saved. With a rope he was drawn to 
the deck of the stranded brig. Captain Tim fought 
hard for life, but the line slipped from his arm, 
and he reeled backward into the sea. 

Six men had gone out on the ill-fated life-boat; 
one only of their number returned on the mor- 
row, when another crew from the United States 
Life Saving Station rescued him and the Aquatic’s 
crew. Five heroes had perished, each as brave as 
Gordon, who crossed the deserts alone to rescue 
Khartoum. 

Captain Tim’s generous courage had caused him 
to errin judgment. No boat could live in such a 
sea. But he has gone across the bar to a haven 
where generous self-sacrifice is taken fully into 
account. 
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YOUNG IN SPIRIT. 


| Doctor B—— was an old minister in Dorchester 
| while Edward Everett was a child there. When, 
| years afterward, he was told of the polished and 
| brilliant orations which were making Mr. Everett 
| famous, he shook his head doubtfully saying: 
| “No man ever took a lasting hold on the affec- 
| tions of other men who had not retained some- 
thing of the boy in his nature. Ned never was a 
boy. He was always grown-up.” 

Whether the old clergyman was just in his esti- 
mate of the scholarly and formal orator of Massa- 
chusetts or not, he was assuredly right in the 
| importance which he gave to the boyish element in 
character. 

“The man of genius is always young,” 
Bouvier. 

“Scott,” says the most acute of his critics, 
“always saw men and places with the vivid insight 
ofa youth. He laughed and wept like a child into 
his old age. He is a boy to his countrymen still. 
‘Watty’ they call him, affectionately, disregarding 
all later honors or titles.” 

Not only does the vivacity, the enthusiasm which 
belongs to youth carry the man who retains it in 
middle age over difficulties, but it brings him the 
| sympathy and applause of the world, which is 

sometimes refused to more worthy men. 
| We honor Bacon, but we give our affection to 
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Charles Lamb. 
and Webster commanded the homage and vener- 
ation of the nation; but it loved Clay, Lincoln and 
Blaine, with all of their fauits. 

The tendency of American life is to force our 
young people into shrewd, grave adults, who try 


Washington, Jefferson, Adams | 


| 


“Doctor,” asked a talkative wife, “what’s the 
matter wi’ my tongue?” 
“Just needing a rest,” replied the doctor, sooth- 


| ingly. 


anxiously to rid themselves of impulse and emo- | 


tion. 


It is a common sarcasm among the young that) 


their fathers and mothers enjoy jokes, and are 
touched by sentiment which their children are 
quite too old to care for. 

But may not the jin de siécle boys and girls be 
losing an element of strength when they forget 
how to weep and make merry? 

Life is not a mathematical equation, nor a legal 
problem to be worked out by rule. 
a difficulty which the sympathy, the dauntless 
faith, the gay audacity of youth will do much to 
set right. 


Se 
UNSYMPATHETIC LISTENER. 


Several years ago, as a captain in the English | 
navy was leaving his club in London, he encoun- 
tered an intimate acquaintance, a baronet, on 
whose arm was a gentleman evidently a foreigner, 
and a man of distinguished air and manner. The 
gentleman was introduced to the captain, but at 
the moment that the stranger’s name was uttered 
an omnibus rattled by, and the sound of the baro- 
net’s voice was drowned. 

Sir Charles, pleading an appointment, begged 
the captain to show the gentleman over the club. 
The dining-room, library and other rooms appeared 
to interest the visitor, and finally the captain 
began to point out_the objects to be seen from the 
windows. 

Foremost among these was the Nelson column, 
and the Englishman expatiated upon the victories 
and the heroic deeds of the great admiral. In the 
midst of his enthusiastic outburst, as he observed 
an expression upon the stranger’s face which 
seemed to indicate that the subject had become 
distasteful, he instantly changed the subject. 

With many expressions of thanks, the foreigner 
was about to take his leave, when the captain 
asked the name of his newly made acquaintance. 

“De Villeneuve,” was the reply. ‘‘Le Comte de 
Villeneuve, son of him who fought with your 
gallant Nelson at Trafalgar,” and with a dignified | 
air the count withdrew. 

The captain’s mingled astonishment and regret | 


It is, at worst, | a 
| others; an Ode by the Marquis of Lorne; and 





World’s Fair Number. 


The Companion has in preparation an Extra 
Number, illustrating and describing those wonder- 
ful buildings which constitute ‘“The White City” 


| of the Columbian Exposition. 





This World's Fair Extra will consist of thirty- 


| two pages, with a beautiful colored cover, and 


| buildings and grounds. 


| 
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can be imagined. He had unwittingly wounded | 


the feelings of one to whom he had intended 
nothing but courtesy, and recounted the glories of 
Trafalgar to the last man he would have willingly 
selected as his auditor on such a theme. 


——__< 9-2 
THIS KIND NOT WANTED. 


“For at least forty years,” said Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, not long ago, “Anglo-Saxon civilization 
has passed the point where typhus fever ought to 
be a possibility.” More than any other disease 
known, typhus is the direct product of dirt, over- 
crowding, and all unhealthful conditions. 

In former days it was branded with names that 
exactly describe its origin. At one time it was 
called “jail fever,” at another “camp fever,” at a 
third “ship fever,” at a fourth “famine fever.” 
Wherever half-fed, filthy, ill-clad people are 
crowded together in close living quarters this pest 
appears. 

Look at the facts in the recent outbreak in New 
York. The lodging-houses where typhus was found 
are allowed by the Health Board to have one bed for 
each four hundred cubic feet of space—and many 
sanitary experts think this too small an allowance 
of air. Yet one notorious building had thirty- 
seven beds in excess of the legal number. 

Twenty similar dens are reported as having on 
the average ten illegal beds each. Again, Mr. 
Stanton Coit, who is about to try to “help the poor 
to help themselves” in the Tenth Ward of New 


York, tells us that each of its one hundred and ten | retain them, so to speak, in the grasp of its curious 
acres is peopled by five hundred and twenty-two | System of brushes. 


persons; so that this ward has double the density 
of the most crowded district in London. 

Now read the names in the lists of typhus victims, 
and scan the faces in that swarming Tenth Ward, 
and then guess the ratio of the American to the 
foreign-born population! 

America wants “fresh blood” from the Old 
World, but not diseased blood; immigrants who 
grow into American citizens, not those who become 
tramps. 


”~ 
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TYRANT AND DOCTOR. 


A hot-headed, warm-hearted physician was 
Doctor Dougal, who practised in Scotland in the 
last part of the eighteenth century. He was of a| 





contradictory nature, and would not allow the | his sympathetic nature 


unlearned to express an opinion in regard to their 
own state of health. 
One day a man, in an agony of pain, came into | 


his drug-shop, and asked to have his tooth drawn. | & great number of gray ones in stock at a much 


“Man, you’re no needing a tooth drawn,” said | 
the doctor. “Gae awa’ hame and pit a poultice to 
it.” 

An argument ensued, during which the sufferer, 
driven to desperation, cried out: 

“I dinna suppose ye can draw teeth!” 

At this the doctor seized his forceps and jumped 
over the counter. “I’ll draw every tooth in your 
heid!” he shouted, and started in pursuit of his 
patient, who rushed through the Market Square of 
Keith vainly shrieking for aid. 

He was finally outrun by the doctor, who got 
him down on his back, and triumphantly took out 
two of his teeth on the spot. 

The remarks of the doctor were always short 
and sharp, and yet they contained a deal of homely 
wisdom. 

“I’ve a deal to suffer with my een, doctor,” said 
a patient. 

“Better suffer with them than without them!” 
replied the doctor. 

“Sic an awfu’ heid as I’ve got, doctor!” said 
another. “Can ye do naething for’t?” 

“Weel, weel, lassie,” said he, “it’s nae muckle o’ 
a heid, but ye’ll hae to be doing wi'’t, for it’s just 
a’ ye hae for’t, ye ken.” 

















will contain Articles concerning the great Fair 
by several of the officers of the Exposition and 


thirteen full pages of fine illustrations of the | 


Each subscriber to The Companion will receive 
one copy of this Special World’s Fair issue free, 
with the regular paper of the first week in May. 

We will present a copy of this number to each 
new subscriber whose name is sent us directly, 
or by an old subscriber, during the month of 
May. Copies may be obtained also from news- 
dealers or by sending ten cents to the Publishers. 





TOO MUCH FAME. 


The music of the great Italian composer, Verdi, 
enjoys a high degree of popularity. One form 
which its popularity takes is its frequent applica- 
tion to hand-organs and piano-organs, which grind 
upon Verdi’s music until the composer himself is 
almost compelled to regret that he ever wrote it. 


One summer, not many years ago, Verdi went 
for a season of rest to the mountain resort of | 
Montecaliere. Here a friend called upon him, and | 
noticed before he entered that Verdi had taken a | 
rather pretentious appartement. 

But when he entered the house, he was aston- 
ished to find that the boy ad was using a single 
room of the “flat” sitting-room, dining-room 
and bedroom. 

The visitor’s looks expressed his surprise at this 
arrangement. 

“Oh,” said Verdi, “I have two more large rooms 
here, but they are just now occupied w ith some 
objects which I have hired for the season.’ 

e opened the doors of these rooms and revealed | 
to the visitor a great pile of hand-organs—appar- 
entl a hundred of them, at least. 
hese organs,” said Verdi, “contain in their 
ae... M music of my own. I wanted rest here, 
but when I arrived it seemed as if all the hand- 
organs in Italy had come before me. They came 
under my windows in the morning, and played a 
hideous caco ae we! of Ay 4 *Provatore’ and 
‘Traviata.’ I hired these organs for the 
season, and all that were likely to find their way 
here; and here I have them all nicely piled up. 
Oh, I can take some rest now! 


HOW HAIR CLEANSES THE HEAD. 


That the hair covering the body of an animal or 
the head of a human being serves the purposes of 
warmth and protection is manifest, but one would 
hardly expect to find that it also acts as a cleansing 
agent. This, however, appears to be the fact. 
The-minute scales which cover the outer portion 
of a hair are fastened at one edge and free at the 
other, and the free edges lie in the direction away 
from the skin. 


The surface of a hair, therefore, is like that of a 





pee of fur or cloth covered with nap; rubbed 
rom root to tip it is found to be smoother than 
when rubbed in the opposite direction. 

This being the case, it is evident that particles | 
of matter in contact with a hair must find their | 
direction of easiest motion to lie toward the tip | 
end of the hair and away from its root. So by 
virtue of the peculiar structure of its surface the 
hair serves gradually to remove from the skin 
which it covers all foreign particles which may 
have found lodgment there. 

The oily secretion emanating from the follicles 
| of the hale robably assists this action by gather- 
ing up the fine particles of extraneous dust and of 
scales from the skin, and thus enabling the hair to 


Every movement of the hair, however produced, 
must tend to set the particles sticking upon it in 
motion, and as we have already seen, that motion 
can be in only one direction. 


WHITE BLANKETS. 


There are two sorts of philanthropists —the | 
mechanical and the sympathetic. A London police | 
magistrate, the late Montagu Williams, was a 
philanthropist whose sympathy secured for him 
the gratitude of the poor, so that he seldom had, 
like the mechanical philanthropists, occasion to 
grumble at the ingratitude of those he helped. 

During the winter of 1891-2, he bought blankets 
and gave them to sufferers from the prolonged 
cold. The kind of ———-' he purchased revealed 

e says: 

Perhaps I ought to mention that the blankets I 
ordered were not gray ones. “Of course, sir,” 
said the . as he spread out before me a 
large white blanket with a blue border, “we have 





lower price.” 
“Thank you,” I replied, cuphetinnty. “but I 
have no intention of Poa ng them.’ 
As I knew Lar my well, the poor do not like 
| pray blankets. “Not like them, indeed!” I fancy I 
ar some one exclaim. “Not like them! Then 
they don’t deserve any at all. Let them go with- 
out.” But this is not my view. Human nature is 
human nature. 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Every advantage seems to have for somebody a 
doleful side. There is always one discontented 
soul to lament over improvements, like the Scotch 
woman who complained of the fresh water that 
had been introduced into the city. “Ah, but it’s no 
like the auld; it neither smells nor tastes !”’ 


A traveller in southern France stopped at the 
little town of Figeac, where the wine supply has 
every year grown less and less. A resident told 
him that fact, and added that since the vines had 
failed the death-rate had diminished remarkably. 

“Why?” was the question. 

“Why?” he repeated, smiling sadly. “Because 
in the appy ti times every one drank wine at all 
hours of the day; but now, in these miserable 
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times, nearly every one drinks water!” 
They might, indeed, live longer, but only to 
drink wane! The outiook was forlorn. 
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HINTS ON FOOD. 


THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


IN 
By Sir Henry Thompson, M. D. 


I may now attempt to show how to apply the 
principles expounded in the previous paper to the 
practical business of selecting, preparing and 
eating our food. That it is a pleasant business is 
a matter of common agreement by all men; while 
none perhaps is more profitable to the individual, 
if it be well conducted. 

The aim of the business and the nature of the 
profit are to maintain a constitution uninjured by 
disease, and thus to lead a life which shall not be 
rendered miserable, or shortened thereby. 

A third of the complaints, to speak in general 
terms, which affect civilized man at the present 
day may be attributed to errors in eating and 
drinking, and a third, perhaps, to preventable 
contagious maladies, and to insufficient protection 
from atmospheric changes. The remainder con- 
sist of those diseases which in the present state of 
our knowledge are non-preventable, including the 
small number of deaths which occur at a healthy 
and ripe old age and without other very obvious 
cause. 

One of the first great rules necessary to ensure 


health of body and a sound mind is to adopt | 


regular exercise for each. Hence a certain 
amount of museular activity in the open air and 
some mental labor should form part of every-day 
life. 

There are few adults who cannot, if they will, 


conform to this rule more or less effectually. | 


Almost all very young and growmg animals 
illustrate it, and quite unconsciously. 
rarely still for an instant when awake and in 
health. They often trouble thew elders not a 
little by their restless movements, and by extreme 
curiosity of mind, expressed by signs or language 
according to their ability, respecting objects and 
occurrences new to experience. 


But mental and physical activity, with growth | 


of body, requires a corresponding intake of 
nourishing material. The relation of age to 
dietary is a very important one, as we shall 
presently see. There are, moreover, two other 


factors of equal influence, already indicated, to | 
be considered in their place, namely, the amount | 
of activity habitual to the individual, whatever | 


Ins age, and the climate, meaning chiefly temper- 
ature, in which he lives. 

For the young, active beings, our small and 
rapidly growing children, the best food as a 
general rule after weaning is good fresh cow's 
milk for the first year, and largely milk for two 
or three years to come. It 1s prudent, indeed 
necessary, to regard milk as a raw animal food 
extremely liable to become tainted with diseased 
products, and to be the means of disseminating 
them. Hence it should always be cooked—that 
is, thoroughly boiled—before usmg tt as food. 

During the seeond and third year of hfe we 
may gradually add to the child's dietary fine 
meal or flour of wheat, oats and maize, as in 


farmaceous puddings with milk and egg; also | 


some leguminous seeds, peas, beans or lentils; 
vegetables, as potato, and green food and fruit. 
All these should be thoroughly cooked; and a 
little light animal broth may be given if desired. 

Fish and flesh in moderate quantity, by no 
means invariably necessary, may be added to 
vary the dietary as the child grows older. For 
drink give water mixed with and flavored by 
cocoa, or by tea and coffee, provided these are 
used in small proportions. No alcoholic drink 
whatever should be given to boys and girls of 
any age. 

When they have obtamed sufficient age and 
knowledge to form a judgment, and not before, 
should they be permitted to eat and drink without 
restraint. Butlam certain of nothing if not of 
this, that the habit of avoiding fermented liquors 


of every kind should be formed in early life; and | 
as soon as the mind is capable of being informed, | 


young people should be taught the reasons for 
avoiding them. 

Such drinks are no part of food material for 
the body, being stimulant or narcotic, according 
to the quantity taken. ‘They are no more foods, 
at any rate for young people, than are opium, 
rhubarb and strychnia. These and alcohol are 
useful, indeed, in their place, but that place is 
seldom at the daily meal. ‘ 

lam not advocating what is commonly called 
**teetotalism,’’ which enunciates a moral aim as 
well as a dietetic practice; but am simply and 
seriously treating of diet in relation to health. 
Of feeding not in relation to health, that is, as 
determined by the palate, I have written else- 
where; but that is rather a department of fine 
art, and not related necessarily or primarily 
eitner to health or to morals. 

One object in naming cocoa, tea and coffee for 
drink at the daily meals is to ensure in certain 
circumstances the high temperature necessary in 
preparing them as advised for milk, and for the 
same reason. When water is impure and con- 


| tains the germs of disease, a condition by no 
means uncommon, boiling renders it in most 
instances harmless. 

| It is a popular delusion that small additions of 
wine or spirits will have the same effect; they 
are wholly useless. So also is filtration, although 
it may render turbid water absolutely clear, and 

| for this purpose is often desirable. But it has 
no power of removing the germs of typhoid, 
diphtheria, etc., which so often pollute the sources 
of drinking water. 


| season for it approaches. His power of producing | 
| had been driven in a mile, then they had come 


heat is less than it formerly was, and that which 
he now acquires must be retained by warmer 
clothing than hitherto employed, and by fairly 
warmed—and of course ventilated—rooms, not 
only by day but during the night. 

He thus economizes the expenditure of his 
animal heat, and can afford to consume less of 


the fatty, heat-producing foods which, as already | 
said, are more or less undesirable at a time of life | 


heavy fighting that morning. First our soldiers 
back and recovered the ground. Recovered— 
yes, and covered it, I might well say. The field 
was thickly dotted with their corpses. It was 
strewn with dead and wounded horses, rifles, 
knapsacks, broken gun-carriages—all the debris 
of war. 

“I could hear a dropping fire of musketry 
between the outposts, perhaps half a mile away 


when muscular activity is often, although not in front of us. Still the field where we inflated 


Such are | 


1t should never be forgotten that these danger- invariably, much diminished. } 

ous admixtures do not necessarily alter the | 
appearance of the water, which may be brilliant 
to the eye, and may nevertheless contain a 
poisonous element. Wherever there is any 
doubt as to the purity of the source, whether of 
the milk or water taken as drink, the only 
efficient remedy is to boil it thoroughly. 

Distilled water aérated is now cheaply made, 
and is the best drink procurable. Lemon or 
other fresh fruit juices can be added for flavor by 
those who desire them ; 1t 1s, however, a deliciously 
pure and sparkling beverage as it is, and regarded 
from an economic point of view is far cheaper 
than soda or potash waters, and 
the whole tribe of so-called ‘“‘min- 
eral waters,’ which are in nine 
cases out of ten objectionable as 
table waters, precisely because 
they contain a quantity of mineral 
matter in solution. 

For a growing youth whose 
life is one of continued active 

| exercise out of doors little comes 
| amiss in the shape of food, pro- 
vided the quantity consumed is 
'not immoderate. He may take 
more meat, more of fatty matter 
in the shape of butter, eggs and 
bacon, more suet and lard as used 
to make puddings and pies, than 
| the sedentary clerk who is em- 
ployed at an office or a store, 
with little time for exercise during 
the day. 

Such food for the clerk pro- 
duces indigestion. He becomes 
‘‘mlious,” and requires medicine 
to clear the organs blocked and 
embarrassed with food. His 
headache, impaired appetite and 
sickness are signs that the intake 
is inappropriate for the brain 
work he is chiefly called on to 
perform. , 

He should consume fatty mat 
ters, already enumerated, in great 
moderation; a small quantity is 
necessary. But the produce of 
the cow, especially cream and fat 
| eheese, are especially undesirable 
| for him. 
| He should avoid all products of 

the kitchen or of the confectioner 

containing much butter, lard and sugar. If he | 
can increase his muscular exercise and will main- 
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For the Companion. | 


BETWEEN EARTH AND SEY. 


| Over twenty years ago, soon after France was 
forced to surrender Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany, a good many people of these provinees 
came to America rather than swear allegiance to 
the Emperor William. Among them was an old 
soldier who told me the following story in broken 
English that I will not attempt to transcribe. 


> 


Dropping from the Rope. 


‘You are mistaken,"’ said he, with some vexa- | 
tion. “I’m not a German. Because I speak | 
tain it regularly he can afford to be less strict. | German that does not make German my heart. 

This illustrates the principle and the method by Itis all French. I’m an Alsatian. We Alsatians 
which, throughout early and middle life, the | are more French than the French themselves, | 
dietary must be selected and controlled if poor | because from France we long had brotherhood 
appetite, sick headaches, indigestion and, in its | and equality and freedom. 
train hereafter, rheumatism, gout, liver and “In the great war I was in the French army. | 
kidney derangements and several allied com- | Did I fight in many battles? No, I did not fight 
plaints are to be avoided. , | at all. But, for all that, I was in six battles 

Such diseases are no part of the natural and | under fire, and sometimes in worse danger than 
necessary heritage of man. ‘They are simply the | the men who fought. In the balloon corps I was 
punishments which nature, who knows no mercy, | twice wounded. 
inexorably inflicts on the offender who, knowingly “You think that was strange! You think 
or through ignorance, has failed to comply with there was no danger in the reconnaissance with 
the conditions on which health and life are held. | balloons, eh? But if you saw how fast the | 
These maladies are for the most part avoidable if | Germans shelled our balloons as soon as they | 
the laws of nature are ascertained and carefully | stopped in the air! 
adopted as our guide in life. “Stopped —‘how stopped ?” 

As the individual increases in years, say | the end of the rope. You don’t suppose war 
after fifty-five or sixty, he is as a rule conscious | balloons go loose, do you? 
of less power, both bodily and mental, than he| ‘Well, if you saw how the Germans fire at 
formerly possessed. His friends counsel him ; them, and how they brought their long-range 
urgently to take more nourishing food and per- | guns to bear on the’ ground where the end of the 
haps more wine than before, ‘“‘more good support, balloon rope was, then you would know whether 
“ opti ap ones vs ee phrase! | there was danger for the men of the balloon 

ut the way to improve health and strength, | corps. 
the manifest rule of safety, is to associate with “I do not speak of the officers that went up in 
diminished activity diminished intake. | our balloons to view the enemy's lines. Any one 

If the man of sixty years, still more of seventy, | may understand the risks they ran, when rifle 
| continues to eat and drink as he did when he was balls and shells were screaming to pierce the 
| between thirty and forty and his powers were | balloon and bring its car tumbling down. No, I 

exerted to their utmost—when such exercise was | speak more of the risks we privates had from the 
in itself exhilarating and delightful—he will soon | German fire on our standing ground. 

fall a victim to one of the many troubles which | “Could they see us? No; but they could see 
await the later stages of life, and are brought | the balloon. ‘They're not fools, the Germans. 
about solely by the advice or the conviction | When they could see the balloon they could 
referred to. | quickly calculate about where its rope touched | 

Let him on the contrary dimimsh his meat, or | the ground. Oh, that terrible German artillery! 
leave it almost entirely for fish, game, poultry, | Skrei-i-i! I think I hear the shells shrieking 
ap ape pe ome ~e eee consume _ asa Often we had to stay in one place for an 
and milk also with great moderation, since these | hour, two, three hours, losing more by death and 
are provided by nature essentially for the suste- wounds than the same number of soldiers on 
nance of the growing and active animal, and are | Outpost. But the most terrible of all was what 
mostly prejudicial to the aged. happened to me at the end. 

If he has been a wine-drinker let him avoid the | “It was toward the latter part of August, ten | 
stronger kinds and reduce his quantity, allowing | days after the traitor, Bazaine, had cooped us up | 
himself a little of the mildest growths—that is, | in the fortifications of Metz. The order came for 
containing the smallest proportion of alcohol. In | my squad to go out far, far toward the German 
time — es = geen — without | lines, send up our balloon and get a look at what 
any, and may discard its dietetic or habitual use. | the enemy were doing. 

Let him continue exercise as far as his powers} ‘‘Bazaine—our army—still held a plenty of 
permit. Let him make more careful provision | land—oh, a great wide country beyond the inner 


than formerly for lower temperature when the | forts. In the field where we stopped there had been | 





| moment it seemed nearer, and I saw why. 


Why, stopped at | 


our balloon was not much disturbed, except by 
live men burying dead men, by wounded horses 
shrieking, and sometimes by the march of our 
infantry into a narrow belt of woods that hid us 
and our balloon from the enemy. 

“There was a steady breeze blowing from us to 
the front. The sun was hot and the sky blue. I 
remember well how clear the sound of bells 
chiming in Metz behind us came across the acres 
and acres all strewn with wounded and dead. 

“For ten minutes after we had sent up the 
balloon there was no firing at it. There it floated, 
a thousand feet high. It was pressed toward the 


| German lines by the breeze, which seemed stronger 


above. The balloon was not 
straight over our heads, you un- 
derstand ; the breeze took it may- 
be a hundred and fifty feet nearer 
the German lines than where we 
stood. 

“TI stood near the cylinder, or 
drum, from which we had let out 
nearly all the rope that held the 
balloon from rising and blowing 
away. This rope slanted toward 
the Germans as it went up. 

“T had hold of this rope; my 
two hands were above my head 
grasping the rope. 1 was resting 
like, when all of a sudden the 
German artillery opened fire. 

“They had not calculated the 
balloon’s position very perfectly, 
but they got ours well. First fiv 
shells flew over the woods at the 
balloon. ‘These were all timed to 
burst as they did, almost together. 
But none of their fragments hit 
the balloon; they had burst too 
far behind and below it. 

“While I was watching these 
explosions a far bigger shell came 
curving over the wood as if flung 
from a mortar. It fairly struck 
the windlass drum on which the 
rope was wound, burst the same 
moment, and seemed to kill or 
wound every man of the squad 
except me. 

“Though I was not hit, I was 
half-stunned by the coneussion, 
and of course I should have been 
thrown to the ground if I had not 
held on by the rope. I did not 
know I was holding on, you understand. I was 
too much dazed to know what had happened or 
what I was doing. I knew I was alive, and that 
was about all. And I clung to the rope as if it 
was to save me from drowning. 

‘‘When my full senses came back I felt that 
my feet were off the ground. I looked down. 
The earth was a hundred feet below me. Next 
The 
balloon, carried swiftly by the wind, had already 
lifted me over the wood. It was drifting rapidly 
toward the German lines. 

“I thonght of dropping down among the tree- 
tops, but while I was trying to make up my mind 
the balloon was rising. I was two hundred, feet 
up from the ground. This all happened in no 
time, I might say. ; 

‘Lifting my eyes to the balloon I caught a 
glimpse of it still as far in advance of me as it 
had been when I stood by the windlass. You 
might think my body would swing forward to a 
place straight under the balloon. No; the balloon 
was travelling ahead and drawing me up and 
along at exactly its rate of speed. 

“Perhaps you don’t know how easily a balloon 
goes up and on? No jerks. A steady, quiet 
flight. No resistance of the air to your movement 
forward, for you see the air goes with you; it 
pushes you at exactly the speed it keeps. 1 
remember wondering at the ease of the motion 
that bore me so swiftly away, and carried me 
higher and higher. My arms were not jerked; it 
was as easy to hang on to the rope as if it had 
been in a barn. 

‘In just a little bit of time—not half a minute, 


| I suppose—I had passed over the wood, and there 


were then four hundred feet of air between my 
soles and the ground. You see I had only the 
strength of my grip to save me from falling. 

‘All this had occurred so quickly that 1 was 
more surprised than scared. Somehow, perhaps 
because I was lifted so easily, I had a sort of 
confidence that I should be as easily set down. 
But where? How long could I keep my hold? 
The balloon might rise above the clouds, with 
me dangling nearly a thousand feet below it, till 
I must drop from exhaustion. 

“I clung harder as I thought of how I should 
fall. I should turn headlong and shoot sloping, 
and turn again, tumbling limp like a figure 
stuffed with rags. The wildest fear—horror of 
the empty air—came over me. It’s a wonder 1 
didn’t let go, for my reason seemed to leave me. 
But I hung on, and thought again. 
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‘I must have something on which my feet or | 
legs could press. The sensation that they were | 
weighting me was hideous. I lifted one leg as if | 
to clutch it round something firm. You know | 
how a man will do that when he is holding on by 
his hands and beginning to lose his grip. Itis an 
unconscious movement. Well, my leg touched | 
the trailing rope—the rope which passed down in 
front of my body and which followed slanting 
behind me, just as the rope above slanted up 
from me to the balloon. 

“At touch of the rope I instinctively threw 
forward my legs, but failed to hold the rope 
between them. With that a great shout came up 
from a brigade of our infantry over which I was 
passing. The soldiers, I suppose, had not quite 
understood the horror of my situation till they 
saw the movements of my legs. 

‘‘With the sense of being watched by thousands | 
a certain new strength came. I thrust forward | 
my left leg till I felt the rope inside the thigh, 
then I clutched with the right leg and held the | 
rope. Then I kicked my right foot around and | 
got a better hold. This gave a good deal of relief 
tomy hands. Then I looked down. 

‘Directly beneath me were the spiked helmets | 
of a German infantry regiment. Twirling as I | 
was with the rotary motion which a balloon 
always has in free flight, and which was imparted 
to the slanting rope, 1 lost sight of the German | 
array in an instant. A field of yellow stubble | 
came into my vision, then a wood, then a con- | 
fused panorama of cavalry, infantry and artillery. | 
All were gazing upward. } 

“Fifty thousand enemies looked steadily at me. 
They had stopped in their tracks with wonder. 
Not a shout, not a gun was heard for what seemed | 
an immense time, and must really have been | 
about half a minute. Swallows flew round or | 
past me with twit, twit, twit, as if exulting to) 
show their speed against that of the wind that 
quietly swept me on. 

“Rifle-firing between the outposts must have 
ceased as I went dangling over their ground, for 
shooting seemed to break out afresh and distant 
as I looked down into the faces of a squadron of 
Uhlans. 

“You think this all took a long time. No, I, 
passed on like a bird, and things beneath streamed 
away behind me as if pushed with irresistible 
speed toward Metz. I remember well having a 
fancy that the Germans were being poured 
against the city. 

“The Uhlans pointed in amazement at me with 
their lances. One must have raised his carbine to 
fire at me, fur | distinctly heard a loud voice ery: 

“‘No! Do not shoot. We will follow and 
capture the balioon and the officers in it. If you 
kill the man he will fall. Then his weight will | 
relieve the balloon and up it will go again.’ 

“*Up it will go again.’ Again! It was well 
for me that [ understood German. The balloon 
must then be falling. 1 had forgotten that. Of 
course it was falling, and quickly, too. Hope 
and strength revived in me. I understood better 
than the Uhlans what was happening. 

“My officers, away up above, were releasing 
gas. They were risking capture to save me. 
They were trying to put me so near the ground 
that I could drop safely. Looking up I saw | 
faintly for an instant their white faces gazing 
down and back at mine. ‘They waved their 
shakos to me. 

“They were indeed trying to save the poor 
private soldier! God bless them for brave men 
and honest officers! I resolved to drop when 
within thirty feet of the ground, and thus save 
them. 

“You understand that not more than three or 
four minutes could have elapsed since the great 
shell had cut loose the balloon. I afterward 
found out that my flight had been at the rate of 
nearly thirty miles an hour. I had been carried 
more than two miles when I found the rope slowly 
tearing through my grasp. | 

‘Looking down I saw the ground about two | 
hundred feet below. My strength was ebbing 
fast. 

“The balloon as it descended must have 
reached a breeze of little speed, for the Uhlans, 
whom I had heard and sometimes seen clattering 
further and further behind, were again galloping 
beneath me. Every man was looking upward. 
All were taking ditches and hedges in their stride. 
With the excitement of the chase they began to 
vell. Their leader silenced them with an angry 
command. 

“They now carried their lances pointing straight 
up by their knees, every butt in its socket. I had 
the thought that I must, when I fell, be impaled 
on those glittering points. 

‘*With straining to grasp the rope more tightly 
between my knees they had begun to tremble. 
My whole body was racked by pain; my breath 

| 














came short; the sweat poured out of me, though 
i was now deadly cold. My distress was becom- | 
ing unendurable and my senses, I knew, must | 
soon depart. Every second the rope slowly 
passed through my hot and bleeding hands. | 

“I looked down once more. The nearer 1 | 
came to the earth the more whirled the panorama | 
of woods, soldiers, chAteaux, cabins and fields. I | 
Was incessantly turning and more and more | 
giddy. I closed my eyes. I felt I might at any | 
moment drop. 

‘My grasp was so feeble that the rope tore and | 
burned with its quickened slipping. I attempted 
') seize it with my teeth, and failed. Expressions 
of pity came from the galloping Uhlans. | 


***Poor man!’ said their leader. ‘Poor fellow. 
Big Fritz, try and put your lance in the loop. 
Then gallop a little faster and you may help him 
down.’ 

“The loop! I had forgotten the loop. But the 
rope had been fastened round the drum by a 
long loop. 

“<The loop, eh!’ thought I. ‘If the loop is 
near the lances 1 must be near the ground. If 
they get hold of the loop they will haul down the 
balloon and capture my two lieutenants. I must 
drop.’ 

‘Drop I did, right upon the back of one of the 
Uhlans! The shock brought him and his horse 
both under me to the ground. The man was 
badly hurt, but I’m glad he didn’t die, for he 
saved my life, though not as he meant to. 

“TI remember being clutched by hands and lifted. 
I remember an angry shout of ‘It’s gone up!’ 
The balloon, freed from my weight, had risen 
instantly, carrying the loop beyond my captors’ 
reach. 

“Then I must have lost my senses for half a 
minute or so. 

‘““When I came to there were only two Uhlans 
with me. Both were looking intently upward 
and toward where there was a sound of musketry 
not far away. The Uhlans were shooting vainly 
at the vanishing balloon. My lieutenants were 
waving their signal flags in derision. 

‘““What became of the balloon and my officers I 
do not know to this day. The Germans kept me 
prisoner till the end of the war, and I came away 
to America as soon as I knew Alsace was no 
longer part of dear France.”’ 

E. W. THomson. 
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For the Companion. 
ROOM FOR MORE. 


By the Superintendent of Census. 


The Youth's Companion has requested me to | 


write a brief article on the occupations open to 
the youth of the present time; in other words, to 
indicate those callings in which there is room for 
more workers, and which offer opportunities for 
advancement and liberal remuneration for the 
ambitious youth of the country. 

Those aspiring readers who are not afraid of 
soiling their hands, who are not above carrying an 
oil-can, and who would not be shocked at donning 
a pair of overalls, will probably be interested in 
this article. On the other hand, those who are 
bent upon becoming lawyers, doctors, artists, 
poets, preachers, teachers, merchants or clerks, 
and take their chances thus in occupations 
already overcrowded, will not be encouraged by 
what I may write. 

In round figures, sixty thousand persons took 
part in the Eleventh Census as enumerators, 
special agents, clerks, experts, supervisors, and 
in other capacities. It is safe to say that not less 
than one hundred thousand persons in all applied 
for employment at this work. 

At one time I had hundreds of lawyers, young 
and old, gladly working for three dollars per day 
abstracting mortgages, and scores of men who 
held diplomas as doctors, eager to take a key- 
board punch from city to city and punch the vital- 
statistics cards at the same remuneration. 

Look at the occupations of the floating thousands 
who were available for the work of enumerators 
at pay ranging from one dollar and a half to three 
dollars per day. Nine-tenths of them were 
professional men, or those who had merely a 
clerical training. As for clerks, there were ten 
applications for every one required. 

How helpless most of the applicants seemed! 
They could write a good hand, copy well, 
cipher” a little; they possessed some general 
information. The answer invariably was to such 
applicants, ‘‘Copying is all done by type-writers; 
by far the largest share of the tallying will be 
done by electrical machines; and your general 
information is not of much value.” 

It is a curious fact that out of fifteen hundred 
young men employed as clerks in the Census 
Office, not more than one or two have shown any 
desire or aptitude to master the electrical tabulat- 
ing machine. 
have developed skill in operating the machine; 
but its principles and the mechanical side of this 
remarkable electrical contrivance have apparently 
remained a sealed book to those who have super- 
vised the work. 

Perhaps inquisitiveness as to the mechanical 
side of the apparatus would have involved the 
oil-can and the overalls. And yet if this splendid 
opportunity had developed a score or so of young 
mathematicians, with some knowledge of mechan- 
ics, capable of making a drawing of a machine, 
and ambitious to get along in the world, they 
could readily have found employment in good 
establishments. 


There is to-day a demand for young men with | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Of course both men and women 





mining products has almost doubled in that time. 


A million hands have been added to the army of | 


artisans engaged in manufacturing. 

This great development and these vast acces- 
sions to the ranks have increased the demand for 
persons capable of directing work, while the 
changed method of doing things has still further 
increased the demand for young men with tech- 
nical education and a willingness to engage in 
occupations connected with the industrial arts. 

There is certainly room for more in this field. 
The demand is just now greater than the supply 
in this country. Nor is this a matter of surprise 
to those who have watched the industrial develop- 
ment of the United States. 

Compare the small old-fashioned blast furnace 
with the modern furnace, with its hot-blast ovens, 
its powerful blowing engines, its machine shops, 
its chemical laboratory and large output. The 
ore, the flux, the coal, must now all be analyzed. 
And to the iron expert, the bar of pig iron from 
one furnace differs greatly from that of others. 

Go a step further, and think of the organization 
of a modern steel plant and of the thousand and 
one places which must be filled by young men of 
brains and scientific training. 

When at Essen, Germany, about ten years ago, 
I had the pleasure of meeting young Mr. Krupp, 
son of the great steel manufacturer, who employed 
about fifteen thousand people in his immense 
works. The son, like the father, had learned the 


business of steel-making practically, in the shops | 


side by side with the men, and theoretically in 

the schools. He was not afraid of an oil-can and 

overalls. To-day he is the head of the firm. 
American manufacturers have already learned 


that our weakness has been the lack of technical 


training on the part of those in charge of the 
various branches of work in large enterprises. 
Too frequently these places have been filled by 
foreigners at large salaries. 

The success or failure of a manufacturing 
concern has not infrequently depended upon 
securing the right men as foremen, managers, 
directors of work, and so forth. The keener the 
competition, the greater the necessity for scientific 
methods. The changes that the simple process of 
making pig metal has undergone may find a 
counterpart in the changes in making the standard 
grade of textile fabrics. 

A gentleman well informed as to the cotton 
industry wrote me the other day that there was 
one cotton-mill in New England which has been 
operated for more than fifty years upon the same 
fabrics, making the same grade of cotton, under 
the same conditions except so far as those condi- 
tions have been changed year by year in the 
progress of discovery and invention. That 
corporation has never failed, has rarely, if ever, 
reduced its product, has been continuously profit- 


establishment working on that standard grade of 
goods. 

From the figures of that factory it is proved 
conclusively, first, that in the course of fifty 
years it has been necessary to change the entire 


not have been worn out, two to four times accord- 
ing to its kind; second, there is but an outer wall 
left and one or two floors of the original building ; 
third, the whole motive power has been changed ; 
fourth, the average capacity of each operative in 
that factory has been increased in productive 
power from five thousand yards per year produced 
in thirteen to fourteen hours per day, to thirty 
thousand yards per year produced in ten hours 
per day. 


ture may be measured by these interesting facts; 
and it fairly illustrates the fact that the intelligent 
youth of America has abundant opportunity in 
all branches of industrial art. 

The opportunities are equally as good in mining, 
though of course the total number employed is 
much less; that is, for young men with technical 
| training who are willing to go into the mining 
| regions of the country and, as geologists and 
mining experts, superintend the myriad mining 
operations along our mountain ranges and 
streams. It is a healthy and independent life, 
| and as a rule remunerative. 
| Iknow a number of young men earning from 

ten to twenty-five dollars per day in these occupa- 
tions; and expenses, as a rule, are small and the 
work healthful. 





identified with the industrial and commercial 
the next generation is running in that direction, 
and those who have the courage to plunge in will 
surely push on to fortune. 

It must be borne in mind that all these occupa- 
tions are more attractive than formerly. A 
gentleman said to me the other day that on 
entering the engine-room of the Waltham Watch 

Factory, he for the moment imagined he was 
entering a neat and well-finished chapel. A few 





able, and may therefore be taken as a typical | 


machinery of the factory, even though it might | 


The progress of that branch of textile manufac- 


My advice is, Strike out boldly into occupations | 


progress of the country, for the current during | 


| referred to is the extension of electricity into 
various branches of industry. The capital invested 
in electrical appliances has increased of late years 
by leaps and bounds, and will probably aggre- 
gate, according to a recent estimate, 

hundred million dollars at the present time. 

I am told that the telephone business of the 
country and the numerous establishments supply- 
ing electrical motors, machinery, appliances and 
apparatus are almost uniformly superintended 
and managed by young men. 

Another reason for selecting electrical engineer- 
ing, for instance, as an occupation, may be found 
in the fact that within a short time electricity will 
be the motive power most used in transportation. 
Already it is crowding out animal-power on our 
street tramways. Ina short time cable-cars and 
steam-cars will have to give way to this cheaper 
and more satisfactory power. 
crease of city population means a greater demand 
for rapid transit. 

The requirements for conducting electric street 
railways are more exacting than for the ordinary 
horse-car. To keep track of the tons of hay and 
bushels of oats consumed does not necessitate 
technical education ; hut to ascertain the efficiency 
of the electric horse a young man must be able to 
use instruments for measuring electric currents, 
electrical resistance, electro-motive force and the 
power of steam-engines, and from these data to 
make the necessary computations. In short, he 
must be trained as an engineer. 

It has been urged that these occupations do not 
afford scope enough to the imagination and the 
intellect—that preaching a sermon, writing a 
poem, grinding out an editorial, making a speech, 
producing a symphony, painting a picture, or 
amputating a limb, are more desirable occupa- 
tions. I don’t think so. 

The grace and beauty of the East River bridge, 
the massive grandeur of the bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, the light attractive- 
ness of the bridge across the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, are to my mind poems !n stone and steel 
that afford scope enough for the intellect and 
imagination of the brightest of mankind. 

If the youth of the United States could be 
brought to see and understand the great industrial 
development, I might, without exaggeration, say 
revolution, that is in progress, and equip them- 
selves for these and kindred occupations, it would 
enable thousands to attain useful and profitable 
careers, and strengthen the industrial arts by the 
infusion of new native blood. 

Opportunities were so numerous and results so 
easily obtained in manufacturing after the war 
that thousands went into business without any 
previous training and made fortunes. The day 
for that has passed. Home competition, to say 
nothing of that of foreign countries, is now se 
severe that prudent manufacturers are giving 
their sons the technical education that will enable 
them to excel, and thus command success. 
| Men of foresight know that their own experi- 
ence cannot be successfully repeated under 
present conditions. As I have shown in the case 
of the cotton-mill, the old plant must be remodeled, 
| the old rule-of-thumb method must give way to 
the scientific or exact method. 

Economy of force, economy of production, 
needs unceasing watchfulness, tireless devotion 
to details, and a thorough understanding of 
resources unknown to the old-school manufac- 
turer. To stand still means to fall behind in 
almost any industry. 

And these remarks apply to some branches of 

agriculture or to the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts—like sugar, forexample. Technical educa- 
| tion in conjunction with the laboratory enabled 
Germany to become the largest sugar-producing 
country in the world, and yet the material from 
which the sugar was extracted contained relatively 
less sugar than the cane. 

I am told by a gentleman well-informed in the 
latest processes of extracting sugar from beets, 
that within a short time sugar factories will be as 
plentiful in certain farming districts in the prairie 
states as cheese and butter factories. The young 
men who take charge must be chemists, for these 
factories will be the centres of information for the 
neighborhood in all matters relating to the 
planting, growth and manufacture of the beet. 

There is still another occupation that has great 
| attraction for the English youth, and that is the 
merchant marine and the commercial opportuni- 
ties it affords. Should the present scheme for 
reciprocity yield what all patriotic citizens hope it 
will, the American youth will have an entirely 
new field open. To avail himself of it he should 
study the modern languages and the general law 
| of trade. And above all he should keep step with 
the ever-widening productions of American manu- 
| factures. 
| Few realize the myriad commodities we do 
produce here at home, and how much better and 
}even cheaper many of these articles are than 

similar products of European factories. There 


seven 


The continued in- 


technical education to direct all sorts of work. weeks ago I visited the machine-rooms of one of | are many lines of manufacturing in which we 


The day for clumsy rule-of-thumb work has gone 


| the largest ice factories in the United States. A 


| have to-day completely distanced Europe in 


by, and we are living in an age in which the | *“‘dude’’ with a tall collar, light overcoat, fawn- quality, design and cost of production. 


higher faculties come into play. 


Within the colored trousers and lavender kid gloves could | 


Yes, there is indeed room for more of the right 


lifetime of the greater number of the readers of | not have specked himself amid the splendor of | kind of American youth, with practical training 


The Youth’s Companion a tremendous change 
has taken place in the way things are done. 
Mining and manufacturing are now conducted 
on scientific principles. 
than ever upon economy of production. These 
industries have shown the greatest increase 
certainly during the last ten vears. ‘The value of 


| that polished and burnished mechanism. 
Our captains of industry have found out that it 
pays to take the very best care of good machinery ; 


mills and workshops will be vastly different from 
| the old ones. 
| Another impetus given to the oecupations 


|and no false pride, in many occupations where 
| brains and industry will meet with adequate 
reward. Think seriously over these suggestions, 


Profits depend more | and it naturally follows that new factories and | and give a little thought to the industrial arts at 


| home and the prospect of commercial extension 
abroad by reason of reciprocity. 
| Ronert P. Porter. 
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SIGN-BOARDS OF THE WOODS. 


Do lichens, mosses and ferns prefer light or shade? 
From this could you tell the north and south 
sides of trees, rocks, hollows ? 

Are hills generally more abrupt at the northerly or 
southerly end? Why ? 

What traces would the prevailing winds of your section 
leave on tree-forms, and the falling of decayed 
trees ? 

Of what help would even dry stream-beds be in case 
you were lost? 





For the Companion. 


AN EVERY-DAY REALIST. 


No doubt I’m one of the big coarse crowd, that men of 
learning oft rate as fools, 

That work for bread when they’ve snatched their 
chance of a few fleet years at the common schools. 

I’m only a carpenter that lives in a cheap New York 
Eighth Avenue flat, 

With a plain but tender and trusting wife, and one boy- 
baby, funny and fat. 


Yet it cheers if I read, for an hour or more (when I’m 
not too tired to keep from bed), 
And I choose past all what the poets write, with’ their 
rhymes that haunt me in heart and head; 
For the trip and the tinkle, the swing and ring, have a , 
ay of setting my blood aglow, 
Like the gurgles from cold moss-bordered brooks, when 
willow-stems feather and south winds blow. 


I’m a city-bred fellow, and yet I’ve gained some few 
glad glimpses of streams and trees; 

That is why nearly all of my favorite verse is so filled 
with the echoes of birds and bees. 

Yet I can’t help wishing some poet would dress his 
melodious anqnase in spells that dea 

With the tunes and tints of such days as mine, their 
cares and comforts, their woe and weal. 


I should love some pea that deigned to tell of my toil 
with chisel and adze and saw. j 
Of my resolute hammer, my whistling plane, my tawny 
shavings, my i tough flaw; | 
I should love the laugh of the lines to trill with my 
I aye voice and my babe’s gay coo; 
Ishould love the light of the lines to beam with their 
four sweet eyes of so bland a blue. 


I should love to read of the lowlier lot which is mine 
and people’s of my degree— 

The neat prim parlor, the stubborn stove, the company 
coming for Sunday tea; 

The wide-open windows while summer broods, the 
jingle of cars in hot streets unclean; 

The hotiday spent at West Brighton beach, and the 
planning of just what its cost may mean. 


The grimy Italian, whose fruit-filled stall brings a blaze 
from the tropics beneath alien sky: 

The youngsters that pause at the candy-shop’s pane and 

e of what they would like to buy; 

The sad child’s-funeral just next door, with its white | 
glazed hearse and its mourners pale; 

The weeting Bear by, at the church round the block, 
where the bride’s too poor for the price of a veil; 


The butcher that cleaves his chops and steaks, witha 
broad-blown visage as red as they; 
The baker that clutches his copper coin for loaves that 
oO many are life’s one eter 
The staggering toper that slips beneath some pawn- 
broker’s triple golden sign; 
The wan-faced woman that watches late where a bright- 
lit tavern flares malign; 
The screech of the milk-man at early morn, the clatter 
of carts over sullen stones; 
The children that polka in mirthful p = when the 
strain of a hand-organ clangs and drones; 
The fire-engine’s rush, with its gallo =. steeds, its 
reath; 
dreams, now of 


helmeted men, its quick-smoking 

The bell of the ambulance, bringing us 
mercy and help, now of pain and death ;— 

Oh these are the sights and sounds I should prize in the 
pictures and music my poets make, 

rchance thus to prize is to prove my tastes 
are but trivial and shallow beyond mistake. 

Yet I feel these poets would pardon outright my impu- 
dence, boldness, and faults like that 


If they knew what a welcome their songs have won 
even here in this humble Eighth Avenue flat. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


oe 
For the Companion. 
A VANISHED PEOPLE. 


On the shores of Brittany there is a mysterious 
relic of forgotten ages, which escapes the notice 
of most travellers. 


| the true God is alive. 


| only with our words and acts to make the world 


| the same thing; 


| penny, and at last, even in Boston, people found 
| out that he had a special talent of his own, and 





Far out in the dreary Morbihan Sea—across 
which legend tells us Arthur sailed With his | 
knights in pursuit of the dragon—rises a little | 
island. It can be reached in a boat from the 
coast only in a calm sea. A Breton shepherd has 
a solitary hut upon it, and feeds a few sheep. 

Crossing the grassy slope on which they browse, 
the traveller finds himself at the foot of a hill, in | 
the face of which has been excavated a great 
tunnel or cave, floored, walled and roofed by | 
huge flat rocks. | 

The surface of these rocks is covered with | 
sculptured, coiled and waved figures possibly rep- 
resenting serpents. There are other hieroglyphics, | 
but they have as yet never been deciphered. 

The tunnel leads to a domed chamber, also | 
formed of these enormous inscribed rocks. There | 
is an altar and a sacrificial stone on which it is 
conjectured that human victims were offered. 

Some archeologists say that this cavern was | 
the work of the worshippers of the Serpent-god, | 
or Hoa, a race that has passed into oblivion. 

The unlearned traveller only knows that the | 
mysterious cavern antedates all history; that the | 
rocks of which it is built came from the mainland | 
a distance of more than a hundred miles inland. 
No rocks like them make any part of the geologi- 
cal formation of the island. 

Even with our modern engineering knowledge 
and machinery it would require vast labor and 
skill to bring these enormous blocks of stone, and 
place them so securely as to defy the wear and | 
friction of ages. 

How were they brought here by men who had 
perhaps few mechanical appliances, nothing but | 
the strength of their bodies and their faith in their | 
strange god ? 

The race who built this temple are dust. Even 
their name ages ago perished from the earth. 
Their religion is vanished. These stones are the | 
monuments of their indomitable resolution. That | 
defies the flight of vears. | 





| speaking of it, but we consider this matter from a 


| Ri 


| fi 


We now are alive in the world. Our faith in 
How do we show our 
resolution to elevate it? We are not called upon | 
to carry huge rocks to lonely islands, nor to build 


enormous temples by the strength of our bodies, 


purer and holier around us, each in his little 
space. 

Shall the serpent-worshippers shame us by the 
fervor of their resolution and their faith ? 


~ +e -- ——- 


JUST A LITTLE TOO LATE. 


It was no very exacting ambition that Robert 
Young’s mother had cherished all her life. She 
lived very quietly on the Western prairie’ farm to 
which she and her husband had gone together 
when they were both young. She did not expect | 
to be rich, or even think about it. She was con. 
tent with the homely round of her daily life. | 

| 





Sometimes her husband used to say that if they | 
had only happened to go here or there, where 
some of the friends of his youth had found copper | 
or silver, or struck oil, they also might have been | 
worth millions; but the wife always answered, “It | 
wa’n’t to be, John, it wa’n’t tobe. And we’ve done 

pretty well, as things go; but I should ’a’ liked | 
one good black silk dress.” | 


This was the only wish that Robert Young had 
ever heard his mother express, and he used to say 
to himself when he was a boy: 

“Bless the dear mother! She shall have it the | 
very first money I earn.” 

Robert’s father, too, planned in his own mind | 
but one year the harvest turned | 
out badly, and another the children had diph. | 
theria, and so it was that the good black silk had | 
never been bought. 

It was a strange thing that the son of John and 
Rachel Young should have been an artist; but 
Robert began to draw before he could write, and 
at last he got hold of a box of colors through the 
kindness of one of his Sunday-school teachers, 
and then he made pictures that dazzled the eyes 
of his prairie neighbors. 

As he grew older he got orders for portraits 
from proud parents who were peo | to give five 
dollars for a daughter’s or a son’s likeness; and 
he saved these small sums until, by the time he 
was eighteen, he had enough money to take him | 
to Boston, where he hoped to find a good teacher, | 
and to do something really worth while. 

His struggle in the city was hard enough, to 
begin with. Every snow-storm was a friend to 
him, for wherever he shovelled off steps and side- 
walk they were sure to want him again, he did his 
work so cheerfully and so well. 

He paid for his lessons by taking care of the 
studio of the artist under whom he studied. He 
was ready to do any honest thing to earn an honest 


“— to buy his pictures. 

here were so many things at first to do with 
the omer that he earned! e must have a little 
studio of his own where people could come, and it 
would not answer for the artist who had his own 
studio to live like the youth who used to shovel off 
sidewalks. He did not forget the good black silk 
dress, or the mother who was to wear it; he only 
waited. 

At last came a spring when he had been fairly 
prosperous, and he planned to go home for his 
mother’s birthday in August, and to carry the 
dress with him; but just then he received an invi- | 
tation that flattered him. His former teacher was 
going to Ipswich for a summer of sketching, and 
asked Robert to go with him. 

It seemed an opportunity too good to be lost. 
So he went to Lf ee and the summer flew by as 
if on wings, and Robert did not go héme in August; 
he only wrote a letter. 

It was October before he started for the far-off 
prairie farm. Once on his way, he hurried _for- 
ward by — and day until he reached the little 
station that was nearest to his home. He had 
written when he should arrive, but he did not see 
his father waiting for him as he had expected. 
He felt a momentary sense of injury; but just 
then an old neighbor came oP 

“I s’pose you might as well ride home ’long with 
me,” he said. “I told ’em I'd fetch ye, as long as 
yer pa couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t! Why?” 

“Waal, I sort er hate to tell ye, but yer mother, 
she had a shock er palsy yesterday, and yer father 
don’t like ter leave her jest yit.” 

There was a strange choking in Robert Young’s 
throat. The good black silk dress was in his valise, 
but he had brought it too late. 


"* 
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ANIMAL CENSUSES. 


We are accustomed to take into consideration 
the population of a country or town in thinking or 





somewhat restricted—that is, a human—point of 
view. If we looked at it from an equine point of 
view, and considered countries and cities as to 
their horse population, these regions and places 
would be changed about a great deal in rank and 
importance. Populous countries would all at once 
become thinly inhabited, and certain great cities 
would disappear from the face of the earth. Thus 
it would be, also, if we looked at the matter from 
the mule’s, or the pig’s, or the sheep’s point of 
view. 


Certain cities of eastern Asia, for instance, have 

no horses at all. The Tuamotu archipelago, which 
extends in the Pacific Ocean a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles, is put down in the official publica- 
tion of the United States. Department of Kericel- 
ture on the farm animals of the world, as possess- 
ing only two horses. They must be lonesome 
animals indeed, unless they are so fortunate as to 
have the same owner. 
The most populous horse country in the world is 
ussia in Europe. It has twenty millions of horses. 
The United States comes next, with a horse popu- 
lation of more than sixteen millions. 

In proportion to the number of inhabitants, the 
United States is far richer in horses than Russia. 
But in that proportion the United States is in turn 
ar surpassed by the Argentine Republic, where, 
according to the latest accessible figures, there 
are a few more horses than people. 

The countries of western and southern Europe 
are thinly populated with horses, compared with 
the American continent and Russia. Italy, witha 
human population of more than thirty millions, 
has only seven hundred and twenty thousand 
horses. But it has almost twice as many mules 
and donkeys as horses. 

Spain has only a few more than three hundred 
thousand horses, or about one horse to every sixty 
or. Most of the “cavaliers” of Spain ride on 
donkeys. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
has only about two million horses. 

The United States is the most populous mule 
country in the world. It is also, by many millions, 
the most papmens pig eo possessing over 
forty-six millions of swine. There is here also a 
larger proportion of pigs to the human population 
than in any other country—larger even than in 





Ireland, a country which is popularly but mis- 
takenly supposed to be the Utopia of the pig. 

The country of the sheep, par excellence, is Aus- 
tralia. On that continent there are a few more 


| than three million people, but there are sixty-two 


million sheep—that is to say, twenty sheep to 
every man, woman and child. 

In the United States we have only about forty. 
seven million sheep, which, though a larger sheep 
population than that of any other country except 
Australia and the Argentine Republic, is not pro- 
portionately so great a number as several other 
countries possess. 

British India has more cattle than any other 
country, but the United States has almost as many 
—upwards of fifty-two millions. However, the 
Argentine Republic again leads in the number of 
cattle in proportion to human beings. If the cattle 
in Argentina were divided equally among all the 
people, every man, woman and child would have 
five cattle to take care of, and there would be 
enough left to give one additional “critter” each to 
almost a million of the people. 

Considered 
animals, the Argentine ublic is probably the 
most important country in the world. 


ae 


For the Companion. 


HUMBLE PHILOSOPHY. 


Two laborers talked on their homeward way 
Of the evils that Poverty bore. 

One cried—as some haughty millionaire 
Drove by with his coach and four. 
“See, the dust from the rich man’s carriage-wheels 
Falls on the toiling poor!” 


But his mate replied with a cheery laugh, 
As they trudged on that dusty road: 

“'T would be just the same if our carts went by, 
And you’d get more dust from the load.” 

And they passed—nor dreamed of the helpful words 
On a listening heart bestowed. 


EpitH PERRY ESTEs. 


—————_ sor 


RAISING THE PRICE. 


It is said that disinterestedness is not a moun- 
tain virtue. In a poor country the first want is 
the want of money. In “A Tour Through the 
Pyrenees,” the author says that the burning ques. 
tion of the region is, Shall strangers be considered 
asa prey oraharvest? Here is a trifling incident 
that shows the dexterity and ardor with which the 
natives improve their opportunities : 


One day Paul tells his servant to sew another 
button on his trousers. An hour after she brings 
in the trousers, and with an undecided, anxious 
air, as if fearing the effect of her demand, says, 
“It is a sou.” 

Paul draws out a sou in silence and gives it to 
her. Jeannette retires on tiptoe as far as the door, 
thinks better of it, returns, takes up the trousers 
and shows the button. 

“Ah, that is a fine button! [A pause.] I did not 
find thatin my box. [Anotherand a longer pause. } 
I bought that at the grocer’s; it cost a sou!’ 

She draws herself up anxiously. The proprietor 
of the trousers, still without speaking, gives a 
second sou. : 

It is clear that she has struck upon a mine of 
sous. Jeannette goes out, and a moment after 
re-opens the door. She has resolved on her course, 
and in a shrill, piercing voice, with admirable 
volubility, proceeds: 

“I had no thread; I had to buy some thread; I 
used a good deal of thread, good thread, too. The 
button won’t come off. I sewed it on fast. The 
thread cost a sou.” 

Paul pushes across the table the third sou. 

Two hours later Jeannette, who has been pon- 
dering on the matter, reappears. She prepares 
breakfast with the greatest possible care, lowers 
her voice, walks noiselessly, and is charming in 
her little attentions. Then she says, putting forth 
all sorts of obsequious graces: 

“I ought not to lose anything; you would not 
want me to lose anything. The cloth was harsh; 
I broke the point of my needle; I did not know it 
awhile ago; I have just noticed it; it cost a sou.” 

And that fourth sou was happily the last. 

The same Jeannette furnishes an example of the 
polite caution in which the em wrap them 
selves when they are afraid of being compromised. 

The artist had sketched the neighboring church, 
and wanted to judge of his work after the manner 
of Moliére. 

“Do you recognize that, Jeannette ?”’ 

“Ah, monsieur, did you do that?” 

“What have [I copied here?” 

“Ah, monsieur, it is very beautiful!” ? 

“But still, tell me what it is; is it a mill or a 
church?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Ts it the church of Laruns, Jeannette?” 

“Ah, it’s very beautiful!” 

You could never get her beyond that. 


a 


BATTLE WITH A CAVE EEL. 


In “Sub-Tropical Rambles in Mauritius” the 
author, Mr. Nicolas Pike, thus describes an 
adventure with a monstrous cave eel. 
projection of rock, he says, beside a small arched 
basin containing about six feet of water clear as 
crystal, he was watching the graceful movements 
of several lovely little Chetodons when suddenly 
they vanished as by magic. As he had nof stirred, 
he was curious to learn the cause of the panic. 
For some moments he could discern nothing, but 
at length caught a glimpse of part of an eel’s head, 
no larger than a man’s thumb, protruding through 
an opening in the pink coral bed four or five inches 
in width. 


Finding that the animal did not come out, and 
that he was evidently lying in wait for his prey, I 
determined to take him if possible, and so baited a 
good-sized hook which I suspended over his hole. 

Instantly hook and bait were seized, and I saw 
that I had an ugly customer to deal with, a large, 
savage fellow. It was a cod-hook with a steel 
chain, and with a jerk I drew out the eel’s head 
from the crevice, then called loudly to Jumna, my 
native assistant, who was a weak little man, to 
hold on tightly to the line while I jumped into the 
water to spear the eel. Jumna looked terrified, 
and plainly did not like the job; nevertheless, he 
held on like grim death. 

I carefully lowered myself into the water and 
approached the hole, when suddenly the creature 
came at me boldly. I was a little too quick for him, 
however, and planted my grains in his neck about 
six inches from his head. 

Then began a struggle. The water in the pool 
appeared to boil, as with line and spear we put 
forth all our strength to haul the eel out upon the 


rocks. 

Foot by foot we drew him forth till fully three 
yards of his squirming body were extended on the 
reef. Still we saw no end. Ten feet, eleven feet 
were pulled out! 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “we’ve caught a young sea- 
serpent!” 

At length his tail came out with a sweep around 
toward our legs, when we quickly ran up the rocks 
dragging our game after us. Even on land we had 
much ado to hold him till I had severed the ver- 


tebre in several places with my hatchet. 


This specimen measured twelve feet three inches 
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in length, and round the largest part of the head 
fourteen and a half inches. The head terminates 
in a blunt point having two small, bright eyes not 
more than an inch from the end. 

The large mouth is filled with long, sharp teeth; 
even the roof is covered with these formidable 
weapons. There can be little doubt that this eel 
would prove a dangerous antagonist to an unarmed 
person. 


* 
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YOUTHFUL CHAMPION. 


The Duchess of Sutherland, besides being 
pretty, highly educated and a great traveller, is 





| famous for her benevolent work in the East End 


from the point of view of farm) 


| 
| 








of London, where she has established night- 
schools, reading-rooms and regular entertainments 
for the poor in which many titled ladies take part. 
The New York Tribune says that she is almost 
idolized by the gamins of London. Once she 
found a champion among them in an unexpected 
manner. 


A ragged, barefooted boy, a crossing-sweeper, 
had doffed his cap to the duchess in the hope of 
recognition, when he observed a well-dressed but 
rakish-looking man following her across the street, 
as if trying to force upon her attentions that were 
evidently obnoxious to her. There was a look of 
distress on the duchess’s face. 

“*Scuse me, lady,” said a boy’s voice beside her, 
“shall I punch ’is ’ead?”’ 

She turned, looked down angrily upon the little 
— and then said, smiling: 

“Why, it’s Jemmie!” 

She had remembered his name, after all, and at 
that moment the boy was hers, body and soul. 
Without waiting for another word, he dashed off 
and turned a sort of violent ‘“cart-wheel” so 
adroitly calculated that he landed with two very 
muddy feet right in the middle of the offensive 
man’s waistcoat. 

Then, before the man could recover from the 
shock, the boy had slapped him with one muddy 
hand across the mouth, and with the other had 
deposited a handful of the filthy compound on the 
back of his neck. 

The next moment the boy was in the grasp of a 
policeman, who dragged him away to the nearest 
police station. He was just being charged by the 
constable with having committed an assault when 
the duchess entered. She spoke kindly to the 
gamin, and then explained the affair to the inspec- 
tor on duty. 

At her request the boy was set at liberty, and he 
stayed only long enough to say to the inspector: 

“Tt’s the lady what nursed me when the cab run 
over me leg.” 


——— ee 
TREATING THEM 


Laudable as the desire to make every one feel 
pleasant is, there is a point beyond which it can 
scarcely be commended. Sam Bassett was one of 
the hardest and best workers in Greenville, and in 
harvest time he earned large wages by “hiring 
out,” as he had no farm of his own, to the various 
farmers who needed extra help. Sam’s chief fault 
was his apparent inability to refuse to do anything 
for any one who asked him. 


Once, when farm hands were scarce, one man 
had secured Sam’s service at the beginning of the 
harvest. The first day, while the two were at work, 
another farmer came up, and asked Sam to help 
him the next day. 

“I'll see what I ken do for ye,” said Sam, en- 
couragingly. 

Presently another farmer came along, asked the 
same question, and received the same answer. 

The farmer for whom he was working was some- 
what indignant and amazed at Sam’s evident inten- 
— to assist three different people on the same 
day. 

“Sam,” said he, “what do you cal’late to do? 
First you promised to help me to-morrow, and now 
you’ve agreed to help two others. What do you 
mean?” 

“Oh, well,” said Sam, easily, “I like to see folks 
go off feelin’ good; treat ’em all alike, that’s my 
motter, when it comes to talkin’. As fer work, I’ve 
got to tote my wife over to Slowtown to-morrer, 
an’ you can settle it betwixt you three which’!| hev 
me next day; jest make it pleasant all round.” 

And with a smile of universal good-will, Sam 
returned to his task, evidently feeling that his 
ea of adjusting a delicate matter was above 
criticism. 


ALIKE. 


———— 





BUFFALO HUNTS. 


In the early days, when buffalo were plentiful, 
running the game was exhilarating sport. Given 
a good horse, the only other requisite to success 
was the ability to remain on his back till the end 
of the chase. George Bird Grinnell, in Scribner’s 


Magazine, has written thus of buffalo-hunting: 





The most exciting and by far the most interest- 
ing hunts in which I ever took part were those 
with the Indians of the plains. The consummate 
grace and skill of the naked red men, and the 
speed and quickness of their splendid ponies, were 
well displayed in such chases as these. 

Sometimes the hunt was signalized by a feat of 
daring bravado that, save in the seeing, was hardly 
credible; as, for example, when the Cheyenne Bis 
Ribs rode his horse close to the side of a huge bull, 
and springing on his back, rode the savage beast 
for some distance, and then with his knife gave it 
its death-stroke. 

Or a man might find himself in a position of 
comical danger, as did “the trader” who was 
thrown from his horse upon the horns of a bull 
without being injured. 

One of the horns passed under his belt and 
supported him, and at the same time prevented 
the bull from tossing him. 

In this way he was carried for some distance on 
the animal’s head, when the belt gave way and he 
fell to the ground unhurt, while the bull ran on. 


eneenpemncctmentifllpipnineemesiongence 
FATAL. 


Clifford Harrison, the English reader, has his 
own ideas of the “total depravity of inanimate 
things.” He says it is usually fatal to introduce 
an effective pause into a recitation, for something 
is sure to marit. He adds, plaintively: 


If I am reciting in a hall where there is a strik 
ing clock, or past which a train runs, with shriek 
and roar, I know that striking clock and shrieking 
train will make themselves heard at a moment 
when it is most important for me to have unbroken 
silence. 

I once wrote some verses for recitation, into 
which I was so injudicious as to put a sudden 
exclamation : 

“Listen! What is that?” 

I might have known what would happen. Clocks 
chimed, doors slammed, special trains screamed, 
old gentlemen eee. some one was convulsed 
with an irrepressible sneeze, dogs came from 
distant parts on purpose to bark, candle-shades 
fell off, a waiter Srepeee a tray and teacups, 4 
baby cried, and a deaf old lady was heard to say 
to her at £ 

“Would half a cucumber be of any use?” 

A learned bitter wisdom, and cut the passage 
out. 
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For the Companion. 
A MOTTO FOR ARBOR DAY. 
A Word Acrostic. 


Plant, busy hands, where’er you may, 
Trees, thrifty trees, for Arbor day. 
They bless your toil and, year by year, 
Grow taller, fairer, yet more dear, 
While fragrant flowers and fruits appear. 
You joy to watch their growth, and soon 
Sleep in their shade some sultry noon. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
MAMMA TOM’S PAMILY. 
"Way Out West. 

An April Shower. 


“Now if it dess won't rain!"’ said Daisy, as 
she looked at the clouds. Dolly echoed her twin 
sister’s remark, while Booky drew himself up 
and said that Margaret and Dorothy were a great 
deal too particular, 

Papa was hitching up the cows. Cows are a 
great deal better than nothing when you have a 
heavy cart todraw. ‘Hello, Mamma Tom! Is 
that the lunch?” said he. ‘Well, I guess we 
sha'n't starve. Now just bring the spade, vlease. 
Put on your things, twinnies. We'll have the 
jolliest kind of an Arbor day. And won't mamma 
be surprised, when she gets home next week, to 
see a nice grove planted ’round the house ?”’ 

‘Here's the spade, papa, and don’t you want 
this old rubber blanket to spread over the trees? 
Come, Booky, no more time to read! All aboard, 
and all that can’t get a board geta tree. Here 
we go!” 

“Get up, Bonny! Gee, Betty! Steady, now!” 
cried papa, and the whip cracked, and the cart 
rattled, and the children thought no carriage 
could be finer. 

They had a good long ride, for it was fully five 
miles to Willow Creek, where nice young trees 
could be had for the digging; but by noon the 
cart was loaded with cottonwoods, box alders, 
ash and soft maple, and then the lunch was spread 
on a newspaper table-cloth, and all sat down with 
great appetites. 

It had looked showery all the morning, and 
when dinner was ready a few big drops pattered 
down on the bread and butter and dried beef, and 
splashed in the cups of milk. 

“Oh dear!’ said Daisy. “I'm ‘fraid twill 
rain’ But it didn’t just then. 

They finished their dinner and piled into the 
cart, which was very full on account of the trees. 
Everybody sat in everybody’s lap, and papa said 
he believed he'd walk, so Bonny and B 
wouldn't get too tired. 

They went along famously for about two miles, 
and then all at once there was a jingle and thud, 
and papa cried, ‘‘Whoa, Bonny! So, Betty !”* for 
the tire had rolled from the off-wheel, and must 
be replaced before they could go on. 

Papa and Mamma Tom worked and tinkered, 
and turned the tire this way and that, and tried 
to pound it on with big pebbles. The twins danced 
around watching them, and shouting, ‘‘Now it's 
on!"" «No, ‘tisn’t!"” And Booky remarked once 
in a while, ‘Well, now, that was almost a success!" 

And between times they studied the clouds, and 
said they were almost sure it would rain, and 
there was no house this side of home, and that 
was three miles or more. 

At last, after an hour’s steady work, they man- 
aged to fit the tire. But what was to keep it on? 
The wheel needed a good soaking, which would 
swell the wood and make the tire snug in its 
place. It was two miles back to the creek, and 
they had almost made up their minds to try to 
get along as it was, by watching it close and 
driving it on again if it began to come off. Papa 
looked up to speak to Bonny, who was trying to 
browse along the roadside. ‘Why, hello,” said 
he, “the rain’s coming, sure enough! Get out 
that blanket, Tom. Here are some heavy stones 
to hold one end in the back of the cart. Now 
spread the other end down toward the wind. Get 
down on the ground at that corner and play you're 
atent-stake. I'll be the other one. Here's your 
house, twinnies. Get behind me, Booky. Just 
in time!’ 

How the rain did patter on that old rubber 
blanket! The twins were delighted. 

“Oh, what a tunnin’ little house!” cried Daisy. 

“We'll have it like that at home for a play- 
house,”’ said Dolly. 

“Yes, with Mamma Tom and papa to hold it 
down,” said Daisy. 

And then they both giggled at the idea, and 
then they giggled because a drop of water leaked 
through, and fell spat on Dolly’s nose. And 
having begun, they kept on giggling till the 
shower was over. 

They were none of them wet, to speak of, and 
they started on, when the sun came out, as fresh 
as the little trees in the back of the cart. The 








tire was held on safely by the wheel getting wet, | 
and they reached home in good season. Booky 
declared it was as jolly as anything he’d ever 
read about. Daisy added, ‘Every time we go 
anywhere I dess hope it'll rain!’ And Dolly 
said, *‘I dess hope so, too!"’ 

Evpora 8S. BuMSsTEAD. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
A FLAG DAY. 


Our flag is flying for Arbor day, 
And we'll patiently work and wait 
Till our schoolhouse yard is green and gay 
With a tree for every state. 
If we kill the weeds and till the ground, | 
And prune with a careful hand, 
When a hundred years have rolled 
around 
They will still be green and grand. 


Then come with your spades from near 
and far 
And we’ll plant our Union Grove, 
With a sturdy tree for every star 
That shines in the flag above. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


USE OF THE SKELETON. “\ 


Atacertain mission school for colored 
children in Mobile one of the teachers, 
Miss Gray, had for days been drilling 
her class in physiology on the funda- 
mental uses of the skeleton. 

‘‘Now, children,”’ she said one morn- 
ing, ‘‘who can tell me one of the most 
important services performed by the 
bones ?”” 


For the Companion. 
A QUESTION. 


They plant them by the schoolhouse, they plant 
them by the mill, 

They plant them where the branches will shade 
their own door-sill, 

They plant them by the roadside, those maples, 
elms and birches ;— 

But why don’t people plant them around the coun- 
try churches? 


——t>o— 





For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A TREE. 


Once there was a little girl who was spending 
the summer with her mother in the country. | 
There were many beautiful spots about the farm, | 
but none that she thought quite so pretty as a 
little spring near the road, a quarter of a mile 
from the house. Here she would stay by the 
hour, and read her books and play with her dolls | 
and watch the gentle-eyed calves that came down | 
to drink the cool, bubbling water. There was | 
only one drawback to this pleasant place: it was 
a very sunny spot, and on many a clear day the | 
little girl would find the heat intolerable, even | 





under her umbrella tent, and would be driven 
away by the sun long before she was ready to go. 

One day she said to her mother, “I wish there | 
was an oak-tree here, as big as the one in front 
of our house at home.” 

‘*You might plant one,’’ said her mother. 

‘‘But it would take a long time for it to grow,”’ 
said the little girl, ‘‘and I might not be here when 
it got to be a big tree.”’ 

‘Somebody else would enjoy it then ; 
plant it for some other little girl.” 

“Oh, that will be nice!”’ said the child, clapping 
her hands. “I will plant it to-day!” 


you could 








All hands went up, but a tiny brown one, be- 
longing to the youngest pupil in the room, was 
thrust above the others. 

‘You may tell us, Lily,’ said Miss Gray. 

‘‘Please, ma’am, I know,” replied the small, 
curly-haired little maiden, ‘‘they’re to hang the 
meat on.” AURORA. 


— <-> —_ 


LitTLeE GLEN, less than two and a half years 





old, saw Uncle Will shoot a rabbit while on his 
way to milk. She was a good deal excited, and 
ran to tell Aunt Lela all about it. This is what 
she said: “Untle Will went after a bossie, get | 
some milk for G’ennie! Pig jump up, run, run! 
gun mate bid noise, bang, bang! den little pig | 
have no head, no tail!” 




















So a sturdy little oak was set by the side of 
the spring, and the little girl tended it carefully 
until it was firmly established. 

When autumn came and she was to go back to 
the city, she put her arms around the little tree 
and bade it a loving good-by. 

“Grow strong and large, little oak,’’ she said, 
‘and make the spring shady and cool for all who 
come here; and if I never see you again, I shall 
think of you always!” 

Winters and summers came and went, a long 
line of them, and the little tree did its duty bravely 
and well, and grew to be a great oak, tall, and 
wide-spreading. Birds nested among its branches, 
squirrels leaped from limb to limb, and cattle 
stood beneath its shadow. Many a traveller 
stopped to rest in its cooling shade, and little 
children plaved about it through the long summer 
days. 

Meantime, the little girl who planted it never 
came back to the place. She grew to be a woman, 
and had children of her own. Sometimes she 
would tell them of the little sapling she had set 
beside the spring. 

“Some time we will go and see the place,”’ she 
would say. 

One day, when the oak-tree was fifty years old, 
a carriage stopped in front of it, and two laughing 
children jumped out, followed by a gray-haired 
lady. 

“O grandma,”’ the little ones cried, ‘‘is this the 
tree you planted ?”” 

“Yes, dears,”’ she replied, “‘this must be the 
one I planted. But I did not think it would be so 
large. Yet it is many, many years!’’ and the 
lady sat down on the mossy bank by the side of 
the spring, and seemed lost in thought. 

Then the children whispered to each other: 

“Grandma is thinking of the time when she was | 
a little girl.” Emma C. Down. 
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Ee. 
NUTS TO CRACK 


— Oe 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


i. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


uy Jirst is in trellis, but not in vine; 
second is in fir, but not in pine; 

My third is in leaf, but not in root; 

My Jourth is in cherry, but not in iruit; 
My jfi/th is in maple, but not in beech; 

My sizth is in apple, but not in peach; 
My seventh is in clamber, but not in climb; 
My eighth is in lemon, but not in lime; 

My ninth is in forest, but not in wood; 

My @¢enth is in blight, but not in bud; 

My eleventh is in Rowing, but not in helm; 
My twelfth is in orange, but not in elm; 
My whole, you'll see, if rightly done, 

Is use and beauty w ell be gun. 


oy 


2. 
TREE PUZZLE 
What is the sum of two-fifths of a larch, one-fifth 
of a beech, one-sixth of a willow, one-seventh of a 
hic kory, two-fifths of a cedar and one-third of a 
yew? 
3. 
RIDDLE. 


In me fond lovers keep their tryst; 
Vines make me fair to see; 

I’m often by the sunbeams kissed ; 
In fact, I am a tree. 

Joined to a little space of time, 

My worth is told in prose and rhy me. 


4. 
PLEASANT WORK ANAGRAM. 
Start pine, Glen. 


5. 
BURIED TREES. 


The tree where a honey-bee chants its strain 
In the land where the [lama pleads in vain, 
The richest nutmeg that you can find, 

An angular cherry without a rind, 

An apple, its peel, mayhap a shell, 

Some cocoa kneaded with calomel, 

New corn to pop, large in the sheaf, 

A bush with sap in every leaf, 

The spiced arbutus that grows by the way, 
If I reason right are for Arbor Day. 


6. 
CHARADE. 
In a buttercup’s heart, 
In sunlight’s full beams, 
In a bee’s coat of armor, 
In sands of glad streams, 
In the hands of the merchant, 
In those of the poor, 
My jirst, with its magic, 
Veaves spell strong and sure. 
My second’s as common 
As daisies or clover; 
It, or some of its children, 
Has lived the world over. 


My whole has been sculptor, 
And painter of fame, 
And one wrote a story 
That made him a name. 
Though fertile in carving 
On statue and bust, 
In wit and in fancy, 
My whole now is dust. 


7. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS. 


The primals spell a name famous in tradition; 
the finals a name distinguished in English litera 
ture. April 23d is observed in honor of the primals; 
it is the birthday of the finals. Words of equal 
length. 

1. City mentioned in the New Testament; it is 
said that the art of dyeing wool was invented there. 

Historical town of Ireland. 

3. Island that has suffered from recent earth. 
quakes. 

4. City of the United States that has the greatest 
variety of manufactures. 

5. Ancient name of Roumelia. 

6. River worshipped as the “mother of all living.” 

7. Native of a region whose name signifies, “to 
burn the face.” 

8. River of Africa. 

9. The largest empire in the world. 

10. In Turkey—any one not a Mohammedan. 

11. Vast tract of land and water named for a 
woman of fable. 

8. 
ANAGRAM. 
Sconto shrubs. 

I’m a dainty for your table, 

Simple, cheap and good— 
If to make me you are able, 
You could well (this is no fable) 

Gain a livelihood. 


Conundrums. 


What is the worst lock on record? Shylock 
(the wicked Jew in Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice’’). 

What kind of robes are always made of wood? 
Wardrobes. 

When are a cook’s hands and a cactus alike? 
When they are both in flour ne al 


What dog never barks or bites? A fire-dog. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Brush. 

2. Dire, direct, director, ire, rector, rectory, to, 
Tory, directory. 

3. There is no such word as fail. 

4. Charles Dic kens. 1. “Oliver Twist.” 2. “Pick- 
wick eg rs. 3. “Nicholas Nickleby” (nickel, 
bee). “The Christmas Carol.” 5. “The Chimes.” 
6. “C ricket on the Hearth.” 7. ‘David Copper- 
field.” 8 “Bleak House.” 9%. “ Little Dorrit” 
(door, it). 10. “Tale of Two Cities.” 11. “Dombey 
(dom, be) and Son.” 12. “Hard Times.” 


5. Racer, ace. Rigor, [ g0. Portion, 
Wherry, whey. Marry, May. Larder, lade. 
cate. Rosary, O say! 

6. Prune, rune, run. 

7. 1. Crimea. 2 Andover. 8. Sherborn, 4. 
Maine. 5. Idaho. 6. Paris. 7. Berlin. 8. London. 
9. Denver. 10. Belfast. 11. Berne. 12. Brighton. 
13. Denmark. 14. Bath. 15. Bedford. 16. Calcutta. 
17. Carlisle. 18. Cuba. 19. Hayti. 20. Canada. 
22. Oregon. 23. Nevada. 
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A TEXAS GATEWAY. 


The author of “Tenants of an Old Farm” tells of 
one of the remarkable habits of the cutting-ants in 
Texas, as observed by him. It relates to the 
opening and shutting of the gates which commu- 
nicate with the interior of the mound nests, which 
he found were opened and closed before and after 
every exit the ants make. These gates are simply 
little heaps of dry leaves, twigs and other refuse, 
which are seen scattered here and there over the 
mound as one approaches it in daytime. 


When I first saw them I was completely deceived 
and thought them nothing more than accidental 
accumulations. I found out, however, that these 
piles were raised above the surface openin of the 
galleries that penetrated the mound, and filled the 
mouths to the depth sometimes of an inch and a 
half. 

The leaves and chips were intermingled with 
pellets of soil, and occasionally below them the 

allery was quite sealed with ‘pellets. The gal- 
eries frequently slant inward from the gate, and 
at as great an angle as forty-five degrees. Some- 
times they deflect a chort distance from the top. 
These conformations allow more readily the 
process of closing, as they give a purchase to the 
material used. 

The doors are opened about dusk. First appear 
the minims, the very small forms, creeping out of 
minute holes, which they have doubtless made by 
working inside, and carrying grains of sand away 
from the heap. Presently larger forms follow, 

carrying away bits of refuse, which they drop a 
couple of inches, more or less, from the gate. 

This is a slow proc ess, and apparently nothing 
is accomplished for a long time. But evidently 
the whole mass of plugging is thus greduaty te 
loosened. Then comes the final burst it 
suldiers, majors and minors in the lead, w ho rush 
out, bearing before them the rubbish, which flies 
here and there, and in a few moments is cleared 
away from the gallery, and spread around the 
margin of the gate. 

These chips are doubtless gathered together 
for this purpose, and are among the treasured 
properties of the ants, being kept near by for such 
service. I easily identified many pieces as being 
thus used several days in succession. 

The doors remain open to give exit and entrance 
to the swarms of leaf-gatherers until morning, 
when they are gradually closed, the process con- 
tinuing in some cases until half. past ten. In 
shutting up the house the minors appear to begin 
by dragging the scattered refuse toward the hole. 

One by one they are taken in, and the ingenuity 
shown in this is very great. The workers proceed 
by properly adjusting the longest stalks and leaves 
that can stretch across and wedge into the mouth 
of the gallery, and then laying the shorter ones 
atop of these. 

As the hole gradually fills up, the smaller castes 
of workers appear upon the eld, and take up the 
work to which their slighter frames are adapted. 

The last touches are carefully and delicately 
made by the minims who, in small squads, fill in 
the remaining interstices with minute grains of 
sand; and finally the last laborer steals in behind 
some bit of leaf, and the gate is closed. 


Se 


HONEST FINNS. 





Finnish honesty is proverbial.- In no other 
European state are life and property more secure 
than in Finland, and the author of “Russian 
Characteristics” says that one may not only leave 
trunks and portmanteaus about the streets without 
fear of having them stolen, but that they may even 
be open or unlocked and not an article will be 
touched. In country districts the houses are, for 
the most part, unbolted and unbarred, even while 
the family is away; and in trade the Finns are not 
only scrupulously, but heroically, quixotically 
honest. 


A tradesman will tell the whole truth about bis 
wares, even when he knows perfectly well that 
by doing so he loses a customer whom a partial 
truth would have secured. 

“This seems to be exactly the kind of apparatus 
I-am_ looking for,” said a traveller to a merchant 
of Helsingfors, in reference to an article that 
would cost at least seventy-five dollars. “I will 
take it at once if, knowing what I want it for, you 

can honestly recommend me to take it. 

“No, sir, l can’t recommend you to take it,” was 
the reply, “nor have I anything in stock just now 
that would suit you.’ 

So the possible customer left the shop, and 
purchased what he wanted elsewhere. 

“Here’s your fare,” said a gentleman to a 
peasant, who had driven him for three hours 
through the woods, and he handed him four 
shillings. 

“No, sir, that’s double my fare,” he replied, 
returning half the yf 

And when he was told that he might keep it for 
his honesty he slightly nodded his thanks, with 
the dignity of one of nature’s gentlemen. 

In Finland there is also a deep and prevailing 
respect for law. 

“Can I have a shot at an elk?” asked a stranger 
of a peasant who lived on the fringe of a forest 
well-stocked with this noble game. 

“No, sir; it’s against the law.” 

“What is the penalty?” 

“Two hundred Finnish marks.” 

“All right! Will you come along with me, if I 
agree to pay the fine?” 

“No, I won’t; it’s against the law, and I’m not 
going to break it)’ 


+ 
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CLERICAL DOOR-PLATE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Globe says that 
he last saw ex-President Hayes at the annual 
convention of the National Prison Association, 
over which he was presiding. At that time Mr. 
Hayes related with much glee a story told to him 
by the Rev. F. C. Wines, son of the founder of the 
association. 


Doctor Wines had been formerly the principal 


of a boys’ school. One day he had occasion to 
“trounce” a boy, and it is to be supposed did the 
work thorough y. The lad took his revenge in a 
way that the doctor himself could not help laughing 
at. 

Doctor Wines’s front door bag a piete on which 
was the one word “Wines.’ wrote an 
addition in big letters, so that the ie nactigliae ran: 


WINES AND OTHER LICKERS. 





a 

“HELLO!” said a Chicago man, as he stood near 
the Washington monument. “That's a pretty good 
elevator shaft. I wonder w hen they are going to 
put up the rest of the building!” 
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Burnett’s ‘Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
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All the finest embroidery work now is done with 
the Wash Roman Floss or Filo Silk Floss of the Brainerd 
& Armstrong Spool Silk Co., New London, Conn. (Adv. 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 


| D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 North 2d Street, er Pa. 
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E. C. MEACHAM ARMS ie St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDY. 


at will cure Mem- 
ractice of twent, 


a ~ ea DP 
failed to cure any 





CRO only me IP ote t 
branous Croup. 


years it has never kin 
of Croup. Tri age by mai Ro cents. Box, 
50c. DR. BELDEN ROPRIETARY .. Jamaica, N.Y. 





“CENT SENT BENT. 


= “CROWN” 

PIANOS AND ORGANS. 

WELL ‘SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent (your address, on pos- 

tthe 

* goods, and give Pianos, Organs, ete., for the best 
es. Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 

GEO. P. BEN‘ (Clerk No, 61), Chieago, 1. (Estab. 1870.) 


30 DAYS’ 1 RAL. 
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ON 


@ Pad different from all 
others is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
¥ 5 - of the body, 
ieelt the ‘ball in the = presses 
Rnek the intestines pe 
son does with t jnger. ith lig * potted, the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
urable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Il. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


Nouns: ttolder Teieabie ta ink Pat 
['weezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 

in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen’ Marker, Card Printer, ete. 

Regular Price 50c. gm ae: post-paid 

for 5c. to introduce, with Cataiogue 

of 1000 new articles. Cor, FREE. 

Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N ty City. 


CYCLISTS, BUY DIRECT 


of the Be ye aod 

the ne 
proved I Daisy Bic rele 
ell The or Hl 


bs a break at Ne top 
om. The clamp 
posts will not pull out. 
ives an electrical 
sound, positive perpet- 
ual motion, without 
winding. Price 
or $1.10 deliv: ered. Send 
postal mate, as post- 


areata -stam 
‘DOOR-BE 





r- 





=> 











cls 


Ll. CO.,8 Medford St.,Boston,Mass. 


“OUR COMBINATION.” 





















KNEE-PA 
EXTRA PATE PAWS | for 
HAT 
for Gave, name tetas $5 | Doc; 
Spring Styles Just Out. 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED, 





Strictly all wool. Best of 
styles. Pertoct fitting Great 
variety. ieces of the 


goods the “Comb nations” are 
made from and rules for measur- 
ing sent free to any address. Clothes 
sent k to your nearest Express office, 
C.0.D., with privilege of examining 
before paying. If they do not suit you 
bs chk e return shourexpense, 
LF ps u cannot wait to see samples, 
oon age, weight and height of tbe 
size of hat, and we will send 
the combination” and guarantee 


the fit. r if money and 60 cents 

for postage is sent with the order,we 

will refund al the ngoney, Wit clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
Our #15 Suits len, any style preferred, bess 


value in the oe. sent on same terms as abo 
inely Illus. New Sprin ata. of Men’s & Boys’ 
Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address, 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 


56ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect, 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
= Parlor or Reception Hall, 
= Moth proof. Sent C, 0, D, 





LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
3 95 High St., Columbus, 0, 
rs Our illustrated bookon 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 


ELASTIC TRUSS 








| 








The Mosely Improved Water Heater 


GAS OR GASOLINE BURNERS. 


Combustion Pestost—He Ventilating 
; Flue Required. Specially adapted for 
Stationary Baths,Laundries,etc. May 


used in connection with water serv- 
ice or otherwise. Send 2c. stamp for 
} catalogue giving full explanation, also 
illustrating 18 Styles of the celebrated 
Mosely Self-Heating Foldina Rath Tub. 
181 H So. Canal St., Chicago, th 


ph Operator’s ., 


Pleasant! 








NTdea 


3 good wages and leads ' 
iy h ro positions. e e 
teach uickly, and sta 
our graduates in elegraph ser- 
vice. ilroads are very busy, 
Operators are in great demand 
illustrated ¢ ‘atalogue Free. 
Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


STOP THAT HORSE. 


THE IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
tongue-lolling, prevents side - pulling. 
With ita lady can drive the most vi- 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
aang atender mouth. Sam- 
pl oh, it, ~~ to any adépene, 

s paic » upon receip' 0 
price. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 

ne x. ¢. — or capes. 
$i. G) 













PRT.MOR. 4°90 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, 
Racine, Wis. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOO 












L OF LAW. (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotnen, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
302 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


»DoY our Own Printing 


Card Press $3. Size for cireu- 
lars or small newspaper 

Saves you money and makes 
money printing for neighbors. 
Full printed seeeencsions. Send 
stamp for catal ogee of presses, 
type, cards, &c., the factory. 

KELSEY & CoO., 


Meriden, Connecticut. 


Garfield Tea 


Headache, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFIELD TEA Co., 319 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Cures Constipation 


SS Se pa SS SSS SSS SS ee au 











Overcomes 
results of 
= eating. 





Samples and book ‘ How to Paper 
sent nape bh ite Blanks 3 c 


w Golds 
Embos'dGolds 1 5 
Painiersand Pap 





‘f 
L 
L 
L 
L 


Fa ar a perpen prey pte 


ENISO PHONOGRAPHS: 


FOR SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 








Address, 








Edison B i M Temple Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
aa ag HO a 





Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send sc 5c tag ons —~ 
an bn ‘gui e, “How to 
on in. Home jow to Paper am will 
be sent I REE. handsome Gold Parlor 





Paper 10, 12 1=2, 1 r roll, all with oe» 
borders and ceilings to\ match. 
greet 5c to gc. 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall pa og Merchant, 
30-32 W. TL St. 


Gold 
hangers’ sample 


i 136-138 W. Madison St 
’ 10. 















CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
P4for Indigestion. Each tablet con- . 
iy tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 













THE MODERN 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth, 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
as Stove —— Gample World. 
ld everywhere. le mailed PREE. 

& Box A, No. 














AIRY TRICYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 





AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New ay Bye al 
[ok Erasin; Fonell. y ents making week. 
ONROE G. CO., X 1 10, La Elena Wie, 


"MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and ante of every 
eruption, engastly, a and disease, W hether simple, 
rofulous, hereditary, or ul- 





ea, po agency the 
world is 80 waiting econom- 
2 as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
Cuticora, the tt skin cure, 
age Soap, a exquisite 
purifier and beautifier, 
and CUTICURA ey the new blood purifier 
ny tt of humor remedies. In a word, they 
greatest skin cures, blood urifiers, _ 
hemor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the yen of Kee | humor. and disease, from 
eczema to scrofu the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. oid every where. 
Porrer Drug AND CHEMicAL CorP., Boston. 
** How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free 








PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
ws ing hair cured by Curicura Soap. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
relieves rheumatic, sci- 

kidney, chest, and muscular 

eaknesses. Price, 25c. 


hi 
and w 





Pain 
atic, 
pains 








For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
se. It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 


b 


CA 


while other remedies have poh g and after a brief 
period gone out of existence, oO MAR- 
SHALL’S SNUFF sales increase each ALL 
CATARRHAL AFFECTI(¢ INS, ‘A COLD IN ty 
HEAD, and headache proceeding from it are QUICKLY 

CURED, and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Kee bot- 


tle well corked. Notice the facsimile signature of C 
BOWEN on the . Price, 25 cents per bottle. 
F.C. KEITH, Ceneral rn neo Cleveland, O. 


‘Strength,Speed, 
WIN 

















| as the whcel for all wheelmen. Noted for its Lightness,Grace, 


Beauty, Simplicity, Durability. Its individual merits, and 
the reasons for its growing popularity are detailed in the 
| Winton catalogue. A book of bicycle knowledge > FREE | 
to wheelmen. THE WINTON BICYCLE CO., | 
| 125 Perkins Ave.. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















— TRADE MARK 


WR SA e” 


nee —“ 


















DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best and most cconesnteal Collars and Cuffs worn. 
| Try them. You will like them. 
well. ‘it well. 
sod’ Tor nt cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A ——— collar and pair of cuffs sent b 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
| Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


“COMMON SENSE” = 


Wear well. 





Style. 







INCHES 
SPACE. 


0 that 9 gnghee of space vncted an the sold- fashioned 
trunk “COMMON {”? Trunk can 
be opened hil o backed to A without marring it 
or tearing carpet and straining yourself pulling trunk 
pocware. a. six sone coguqse  paatent ¢ the lid from be- 


hasnt. "t he # ic If your dealer 
fu‘ fuer vet FRANK PALIGA, Racine, Wis. 














DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
Bands. injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 














THE BEST 81.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD: 
BEWARE OF IMITA TORS. Delivered FRE 

e “4 dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E 

& EE, sizes 1 to 
half sizes. 
size; we will fit you 
Tilustrated 
Catalogue 


AAS 
1. $1,000,000.) 
oston, Mass. 



















DEXTER HOE Co, GPaer Depts” 























ARMY. 


FATALISM IN THE 


Soldiers and sailors are proverbially supersti- 
tious, and a writer in the February Atlantic, 
treating of “The Courage of a Soldier,” declares 
that “the soldier derives great comfort from his 
cheerful fatalism.” He recalls a beautiful Sep- 
tember day, which was devoted to one of the 
fiercest battles ever known. The color-guard of a 
conspicuous regiment had been repeatedly shot 
down and replaced, until sixteen men had fallen, 
most of them mortally hurt. At this juncture a 
captain of gigantic stature, the largest among ten 
thousand men, seized the colors, and continued to 
wave them defiantly until the position was carried. 


He escaped untouched, even to his uniform, 
while away in the rear rank, in the least exposed 
wosition on the line, a little Irish fish-peddler, 
nown as “Mickey the fish,” received two serious 
wounds. Mickey was a dwarf, whose enlistment 
had been regarded as a capital joke, and whose 
immunity was taken for granted. 

Somewhat puzzled by the elation shown by the 
comrades of giant and dwarf, I inquired concern- 
ing their blithe confidence, and found that they 
regarded the double event as clear proof that all 
casualties were foreordained ; and I am well 
assured that out of this tranquilizing belief grew 
a great peace in many hearts, which served them 
well when the storm of battle shut out all ordinary 
means of refuge. 


In illustration of a more serious kind of fatalism 


I will relate the following: 
We were at Snicker’s Gap. The eighth corps, 


under the White Wolf, as the Indians loved to call | 
General Crook, had crossed the Shenandoah at | 


Island Ford. The sun went down in a sea of 
delicious crimson, and even the most cautious 
were so influenced by the metaphor of peace 
suggested by the heavenly stillness that they 
began to regard as needless the precautions taken 
by our chief, the White Wolf. 

Fires were lighted on the river bank; coffee, the 


soldier’s elixir of life, was prepared and drunk. | 


The twilight crept slowly on, and was deepening 
into the gloaming, when a staff officer rode down 
from an old farmhouse in front of us with a report 
that General Gallatin Jenkins was advancing upon 
us with a heavy force. 

A few minutes later there was a scattering fire 
as of pickets, and a mounted officer was ordered 
to call in eur skirmish line. Just before mounting, 
the young fellow detailed turned to me and said: 

“I feel strangely to-day. I wish you’d do this 
forme. I cannot explain my reluctance; but none 
who know me will think me afraid.” 

His face was ashy white; his lips looked dry. I 
saw that he was ill. Mounting his horse, I rode 
rapidly to the skirmish line and gave the order to 
fall back. 

On my return I found this young officer seated 
at the foot of a tree, proppe 4 against it. His 
eyes were fixed on the sky above him, and between 
his parted lips was a bubble of crimson foam. A 
bullet had passed through his chest, and he had 
but a few minutes to live. 


What premonition had possessed him, from what 
mistaken motive he had chosen this place of safety, } 
which proved so treacherous, will never be known. | 


He was killed by a sharp-shooter, from such 
a distance that his death might be considered 
accidental. 


a> 
> 





HIS REFUGE. 


“Don’t you consider it’s a terrible thing for 
folks to give way to their ugly feelin’s, an’ talk 
mad?” inquired mild little Mrs. Lambkin of her 
husband, after a slight display of temper from 
their son Ike. 

“Well, I dunno,” said Mr. Lambkin, meditatively 
stroking his beard; “it appears to me it’s jest as 
well now an’ agin to let out a mite, ef so be ye can 
do it without hurtin’ anythin’ or anybody, as ’tis 


to keep it all buttoned up, an’ go round lookin’ | 


glummer an’ glummer. 


“Of course,” Mr. Lambkin added, hastily, “I 
aint countenancin’ perfanity in any form. To my 
mind there aint any excuse fer that, though I’ve 
seen folks that was fust-rate in other res that 
hed a fearful time ot shet o’ that habit. What 
I mean is kind o’ scoldin’ talk. 

“Now I shell rec’mmend to Ike what my father 
rec’mmended to me when I was a yearlin’ boy like 
him. He’s built consid’able like me, an’ I see he’s 
got where he needs it. 

“I was a high-tempered boy, an’ my father used 
t tell me when I was ril up to git out to the 
woodshed, an’ ketch up the hatchet an’ go to 
splittin’, an’ talk to the woodpile. An’ I ken tell 
you ’twas a monstrous help! I’ve started for that 
woodpile on the gallop more’n once; an’ i Et 
say everythin’ I could think of to it at fust, till I 
cooled down. 

“It’s jest like this,” concluded Mr. Lambkin, 
humbly, “if folks hev got even tempers I admire 
‘em, an’ they’d ought to count ’em a gift o’ God, 
an’ be mighty thankful. 

“An’ I b’lieve in tryin’ to git a purchase on your 
disp’sition, no matter how r "tis; but I will 
say,” here he looked half-defiantly at his wife, “I 
trill say that there’s been times, éven sence I was 
aa that woodpile hes saved me a fit o’ 
sickness !” 





OUT OF ORDER. 


An excuse so absurd as to put an entire court- | 


room in good humor was given not long ago before 
an English magistrate. A name was called by the 
usher, a voice answered “’Ere!” and a man with 
a lame leg stumped up to the table, and said the 
defendant could not appear. 


“Why?” asked the magistrate. 
_ “Well, your worship, he’s ill. 
indeed, sir.” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“He’s got a werry bad leg, sir.” 

‘What's the matter with it?” 

“Well, yer worship, it’s like this ’ere; it’s got 
wrong in the j’ints, sir.” 

“Has he got rheumatism ?” 

‘Well, sir, ’taint that zackly. 
and the spring in the j’int ’as gone wrong.” 

The magistrate himself could not help joining in 
the laughter which filled the court at the absurdity 


He’s werry bad 


of one man with a a leg pleading the | 


cause of a similarly afflicted friend, and at the 
oleful tone in which he added: 
I do assure yer worship that it’s werry, werry 
bad, sir, and hé can’t walk.” : 
The summons was held over until the broken 
Spring could be repaired, and the advocate stumped 
out of court with a smile on his face, and making 
a solid sound which proved that all his own 
Yints” were in good working order. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
| acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. 


MENDING TISSUE. 


Repairs clothing better than needle and thread; Silk, 
Satin, Cotton and Woollen, Gloves, Macintosh, 
Umbrellas, ete., all colors. Sample yard, loc. Three 
yards, 25c. Twelve yards, 65c. Stamps taken. Agents 
wanted. Address STAYNER & CO., Providence. R. L 
SHREWD Cyciers 
always post them- 
selves before purchas- 
ing wheels. We ask 
you to become: posted 
<—F about the 
IMPERIAL 
WHEELS. Our cat- 

















nnee Se OST co., Send for it. 


D lJ (: YOU OBTAIN FREE 
2 Vols., words and music, 
0 OU E<Brxey's Home soxas” 


Vols. 1&2 now ready. Vols. 3 & 4 ready July. 

Send 10 cents in stamps and § labels from 
: “ THREE BEE” BLACKING for Gents’ Boots, 

“ROYAL POLISH” for Ladies’ Shoes, 
or “ROYAL CREAM” for Russet Shoes. 

These popular gooas sold everywhere. 

Labeis by / be removed by submerg- 
ing the tin Lids orthe Bottles in water 
Sample song and descriptive circular 
x or Bottle or will be mailed on 














over night. 

packed with each 

receipt of a ava Each Book contains 64 pages. 
co., 


Ss. M. BIXBY 196 Hester St., N.Y. 








OnNnA Leveét STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 














Ask your Dealer for it. 








The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 






Expectant Visitors to the World'« Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address. 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
“Better than without doubt the (a) 
best boning material made.” ‘ 


A Perfect Fit 


DEMANDS 


A Dress Stay that is thin 
and extremely flexible. The 


LIGHTNING 


Dress Stays are thin- 











Lightning 





| neatest seams — 


It’s a cork leg, | 


nest—so take up 
least room — make 











Dress Stays 


Wont Stay Bent. 
Wont Rust, Wont Break, 


reduce size of 


Special inducement 
TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Send us Your Name for Sample. 


A piece of Bone Casing. made 
FREE. conecially for Lightning Stays, 
will be mailed free to any one sending 2% 


& cents for sample dozen Improved Lightning 

Dress Stays. e ng lengths wanted— made 4 to 
15 inches, every half inch—also color of casing, white, 
irab or black 


DIMICK & AUSTIN, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 








alogue will help you. | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





J 


says she envies me my 
complexion; I wonder 
if I ought to tell her 
that it is due to 


LANOTA 
Skin Food?” 


It softens and whitens 
the skin, and tends to 
efface wrinkles and 
other facial blemishes 
$1.00 per Jar, 


post-paid. 














Sample Jar with complete instructions for Facial 
Massage at home, 10c. Agents wanted to sell this and 
other specialties. PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


REFERENCES: Z. A MAXIM, 


American Express Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Great Secret 


Of exceptionally long and abundant hair may 





never be solved; 
pre-erves the hair in all its beauty and luxuriance, 
and even restores it, when thin and gray, ts 


Well Known. 


P. J. Cullen, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., writes: 
“My father, at about the age of fifty, lost all the 
hair from the top of his head. After one month’s 
trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor the hair began coming, 
and, in three months, he had a fine growth of hair 
of the natural color.” 

J.T. Gibson, % Hope St., Huntley, Staffordshire, 
Eng., says: “I have seen young men in South 
Australia quite gray, whose hair has been restored 
to its natural color after using but one bottle of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


“My ‘Mistress 


but that Ayer’s Hair Vigor | 








| 
| 
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Sweet %o ky 
Self ° ANEW CHARM 


to capture hearts: EVANS’ VIO- 


LETINE ORRIS, richly impreg- 
nated with the fresh-listilled odor 





of violets, permeates laces, hand 
kerchi-fs, stationery—with a fresh, 
delicious, natural fragrance unriv- 
aled for its combined strength, del- 
icacy and lasting sweetness, and 
charins the most fastidious taste. 
In a beautiful decorated quarter- 
pound packet (largest ever given 
or the money). By mail, 25«. (or 
stamps). Some users prefer Evans’ 
Hellotropine Orris, 

George B. Evans, Mfg. Perfumer, 
1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ate pee 4; 








Every 
Meal-Time 


At Breakfast—a Strengthencr. 
At Luncheon—a Comfort. 
At Dinner—a Necessity. 


Rex Brand 
Cudahy s 
Extract 


= BEEF 


is alwaysrelished. It is the 
—s nutriment of pure, 
ean beef —health-giving 


S— 


awa REx BRAN Ze 





=e : and delicious. Makes the 
most appetizing Soups, Gravies, Beef Tea, Etc. Your 
Grocer sells It—They all do, Send 6c in stamps for 
postage on sample package, mailed free. 


MANUPAOTURED BY 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO,. South Omaha, Neb. 





CLEAN NAILS 


for every one by using 


BAILEY S RUBBER 
MANICURE par’, 


enious device combines the most approved 
or eating the nails without injury to the 

ne blade is made of hard rubber 
opening and closing into the soft rubber part. It has 
sharp and square edges for removing the dead cuticle 
from the top and for cleaning under the nail. The 
corrugated end is for pushing back the skin on the 
top of the nail to its proper shape, also for wiping the 
under surface after using the blade. The corruga 
tions on the bottom are for emoecting the tips after 
cutting, also for polishing the whole surface. En- 
dorsed by professional Manicures. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
#5 cents. Catalogue Mailed Free of 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 









This in 
methods 
nails or cuticle. 





TAKE IT WHE You can GET IT For 


98C. 


It would be 
$1.35 if it was 
anywhere else. 





A_ fashionable 
silk embroid- 


anteed fast, sa- 
teen skirt; send 
length and 12 ets. 
extra for postage. 
This is a samp 
mn from 


ros’. 

os Mail Order 
pt. Write for our 

FASHION 


CATALOGUE 


of latest New York styles at Mahlers’ Special New York 
Prices, and find out how to save 26 per cent. of all your 
dry goods bills. MAHLER B 
1, 503 Sixth Avenue, New Yo 











LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 

Because 1t Supports Stockings anc 

WHY 9 Tnderctothes from the SHOULDERS 

* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec’ 


ease and freed.m. Elegant, and strictly hygienic 
Sold by leading dealers. 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
=” Send for Illustrated Price List. ag 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK 00. Breckimm, N.Y. 
THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


5 REMOVABLE SIFT 
re R F E C TI ON is absolutely SHTER 


FLO UR B IN Guarantecd to Last a Lifetime. 


ANE Saves Time and Labor. 
se " 
SIEVE 






















Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the*Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and _ testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 


SHERMAN & BUTLER, Motrs 
06-08 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston S}., Boston, Mass. 
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The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 
Sickly _ chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hy 

phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 
as palatable as milk. 
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with this trade-mark inside 
of the oldest ring makers 

If your jeweler con’t k 
send for them, send us your money and we will 
deliver them through the nearest re lable jeweler, 
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( Are solid gold, standard quality and stylish, 
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“Santa Maria” Intaglio, $6.75. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise and 
Circlet of lucky moonstones a 


aris, $3.50 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Aaents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. — Remember that the publichess 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 
REST AND WARMTH. 


It is beyond question that the household reme- 
dies of our grandmothers’ time, however ridiculous 
they may appear in the light of medical science 
to-day, had an influence for good in the treatment 
of disease. Certainly it will be a long time before 
the famil# drug-closet becomes altogether a thing 
of the past. Its chief value has been, not in its 
furnishing a cure for every ill, but that in cases of 
emergency it could relieve the pain and discomfort 
of the moment. 

It is doubtful if there was any specific action in 
the decoctions of “henbane” or “‘poke-root” or the 
“sage teas” with which we have all been 80 
familiar; nor was there much value in the thick 
plasters of molasses and saleratus spread on our 
burnt fingers. 

The relief they gave was ignorantly attributed 
to the remedies themselves. In truth, it was due 
to an underlying principle which was, and always 
will be, of no small importance in the treatment of 
disease. Unfortunately this was not understood, 
and these simple remedies began rapidly to usurp 
the place of specifics. 

But whatever else we may say of it, the old- 
fashioned treatment had reason on its side. 

When the tired young girl, who, perhaps, had 
just come in from a long drive or walk in the wet, 
was given a hot “tea” and sent to bed with a warm 
soapstone at her feet, she was placed in exactly 
the condition necessary to prevent « serious out- 
come of her exposure, Tired nature was granted 
rest and warmth, and could safely be left to ward 
off the threatened fever. 

And when molasses and saleratus were spread 
on a burn, the relief was due to the same under- 
lying principle. To be sure, there was the slight 
soothing action of the alkali, but the chief value of 
the treatment lay in the fact that over the wound 
a coating was formed, impervious to air and the 
irritating substances it might contain. 

Nature is the greatest of allies to the physician 
in his constant battle with disease, and the con- 
ditions most favorable to her arduous labors are 
oftentimes simply those of rest and warmth. 


——_@——_ 


HOW BIRDS GROW SCARCE. 


The knot, otherwise known as the robin-snipe 
and the red-breasted sandpiper, is one of the | 
larger birds of the great sandpiper family. It is 
what is called a cosmopolitan species, breeding far 
up toward the north pole, and migrating southward 
over both hemispheres. 

On such journeys it goes as far as to Brazil, 
Australia and New Zealand, and in its passage 
back and forth is subject to great persecution on 
the part of sportsmen. 

Its scientific name, J'ringa canutus, was given to 
it by Linneus, in accordance with what had long 
been its popular appellation. 

The poet Drayton, writing almost two hundred | 
years before Linnzus was born, says: 





The Knot that called was Canutus’ bird of old, 
Of that great king of Danes his name that still doth 


hol 
His appetite to please that far and near was sought. 


From this it may be inferred that the bird | 
derived its name from the supposed fondness of | 
Canute—or Knut—for its flesh. 

A more romantic theory refers to the story of the 
Danish king’s enforced withdrawal before the tide, | 
advancing in spite of his courtiers’ assurances to | 
the contrary—just as sandpipers and plovers are | 
continually to be seen running up the beach as wave | 
after wave comes in. | 

In a recent issue of The Auk, Mr. George H. | 
Mackay brings together some striking facts as to 
the knot’s former abundance and present scarcity 
along the Atlantic coast of the United States. 

Less than fifty years ago, he says, the birds were 
to be seen on Cape Cod in flocks so large 96 to defy | 


count. One observer declares that he now sees 
less than a hundred birds a-year in places where 
he used to see, as he estimated, not less than 
twenty-five thousand. 

Formerly they were not only shot, but killed in 
enormous numbers by what Mr. Mackay calls 
“the vicious practice of ‘fire-lighting.’” ‘The 
mode of procedure was for two men to start out 
after dark at half-tide, one of them to carry a 
lighted lantern, the other to reach and seize the 
birds, bite their necks, and put them in a bag slung 
over the shoulder. 

“When near a flock the men would approach on 


| their hands and knees, the birds being almost 


invariably taken on the flats. This practice con 


| tinued several years before it was finally prohib 


ited by law.” 


An excellent authority assures Mr. Mackay “that | 
he has seen in the spring six barrels of these birds | 


at one time on the deck of the Cape Cod packet for 
Boston. Not one of them had been shot; all had 
been taken with the aid of a ‘fire-light.’” 


LUCKY SHOT. 


An African explorer and traveller who went 
elephant-hunting one night alone describes the 
exciting duel in which he became involved. He 
concealed himself in the middle of a natural cause- 
way which crossed a lake, and was just wide 
enough for an elephant to pass on either side 
between him and the water. It was a good place 
for observation, but not, as the event proved, a 
favorable position for a single-handed combat 
with an elephant. 


Suddenly I heard a noise like the discharge of a 
volley of artillery, he writes, and I supposed it 
was from chariots approaching from Kalahari. I 
watched the wood from which the sound came, 
and presently I understood it. 

An enormous elephant appeared. He was fol- 
lowed by eight others. In the night mist they 
looked even more huge than they were. 

The leader walked toward me. I knew that I 
could not wound him severely until [ could aim at 
his shoulder. SoI waited. When I did take aim, 
the gigantic animal seemed to tower above me, 
and unluckily in raising my gun I revealed my 
position. The elephant saw me, and charged upon 


me. 

“Er was impossible; it was equally impossible 
to kill my enemy. The only thing I could do was 
to sell my life dear. I threw myself on my back, 
and holding the butt end of my gun firmly against 
my shoulder, aimed at the animal’s stomach and 
— at the same time shouting at the top of my 
voice. 

If I had not moved from where I was when I 
threw myself on my back, I should not have 
escaped, for the elephant drove his enormous 
tusk into the ground where I had been, and broke 
the rocks as if they had been chalk. One of his 
huge feet pone my face. I was entirely at his 
mercy, and expected to be torn in pieces. 

Instead of pursuing his advantage, he turned 
and trotted away. Providence and my presence of 
mind had saved me. My shot and my deafening 
shouts must have amazed the elephant, and some. 
what paralyzed his rage. The other elephants 
followed him, and I breathed again. 


WHAT MR. FROG HAD TO TELL. 


Frogs, as well as “humans,” must occasionally 
have peculiar experiences. One would like to 
know exactly how they tell a story like the follow. 
ing, on going home to Mrs. Frog and the children! 
Charlotte M. Yonge says: 


One day, as a snake was crossing our lawn, it 
was seen and pursued by some member of the 
Sent It seemed to be rather portly and incapa.- 
ble of flight, and finally, in order to be free to 
move, it opened its jaws and emitted a frog, after 
which it wriggled rapidly away. 

The frog lay pulled out at full length, a ghastly 
spectacle. A great deal of sympathy was expended 
over its inanimate form, and just as it was about 
to be removed from the spot, behold! it drew in 
first one leg and then the other, contracted itself 
into a respectable frog, and hopped off as if noth- 
ing had been amiss! 

“My dear,” it probably said to Mrs. Frog, on 
reaching the pond, “I shall never smile again. 
Such a remarkable experience as mine sobers one 
for life. I went out this morning comparatively 
young and cheerful; I return an older and a 
sadder frog!’ 


ALL ONE TO CABBY. 


It must be trying to a great personage to have 
bis claims to distinction all unknown; but, how- 
ever trying the situation, he had best be cautious 
about attempting to set it right. .A Scottish gentle- 
man learned this by experience. 

He had a dispute with a London cabman over an 
eighteenpenny fare. He had offered a shilling 
only, and the cabman had remonstrated with him. 

Drawing himself up with dignity, he said: 

“Eh, mon, but I think ye dinna ken whom ye’re 
speaking to! I’m the MacIntosh!” 

The cockney was not properly impressed; he 
retorted sharply: 

“] don’t care if you’re the Humberella; I mean to 
have that sixpence!” 


AMBITION. 
In passing the ruins of a building that had 
burned a few days previously, writes a contribu- 
tor, my attention was attracted by a little boy 


who stood on the wreck of a printing-press and 


howled vociferously. 


Fearing that he was caught in the machiner 
and that a serious accident had befallen him, 
hastened to the spot and asked in an anxious tone: 

“Are you caught? Does it hurt you?” 

No answer came but a howl. 

“Where does it hurt?” I inquired. 

“Nowhere, mum, only Tommy Knapp said I 
couldn’t climb as high as he could, and I can’t,” 


REASONABLE WISH. 


A reversible coasting hill has been the wish of 
many a heart since sleds were invented. Not 
every one has expressed the wish as well as the 
boy mentioned in Harper’s Young People. 

Bob was sledding. “Oh dear!” he sighed, as he 
pulled his sled up the steep hill, “I wished I owned 


a tame earthquake to turn this hill upside down 
for me whenever I want it to.” 


A COLLEGE student is reported as saying that 
on the whole he rather enjoys his studies. They 
furnish a needed relaxation from his athletic work. 
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The handsomest designs at 
WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 3c. to 


50c. a roll. 100 samples for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c. H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market St., Phiia, Pa. 


.—< Wear Only 


pe THE GENUINE 


so n CORSET 
\ WAISTS 


Y Approved by physicians. 
od d by d k 


Pat. 8 
Feb 23,86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitatio.s. Made only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
If your dealer hasn’t them. write the makers. 


Home Comfort 


Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 















WHITING PAPER COMPANY’S 
Celebrated Standard Linen and Correspondence Papers. 
New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane Street. 
NAVAL D’S FA FOR BOYS TO THE 


WORLD’S By St. John’s Mili- 


3 tary School, Man- 

lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. Organized as cadets 
hip-of-War. Limited number may join. June 

h to July 27th. Apply for terms. 


Experiment. 


“| sprinkle two 
j Ounces of sand on 

ad - my carpet. I can- 
_._ eee not make a broom 
take up an ounce of it. Mv sweeper 
removes it all. That shows me that 
the broom rubs grit in. | prefer to take 
it out, and I always use only a 


BISSEL CAR WEEPER?” 


The ‘‘BissELLs”’ lift out the grit. 
Brooms rub it in—try it. 
Sold everywhere. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

| this Country and Canada. 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 

} pure and soluble. 
Ithas morethan three times 

HM the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrewroot or | 

we Sugar, and is far more eco- | 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 

DIGESTED. EA eta 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 














| MADE ONLY BY 
| WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘“‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 








Columbia Bicycle. 
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The above is a wood engraving of it — on plate paper for framing — 588 square inches large — printed 
in 16 water colors —the most exquisite picture ever given away — artistic enough for any drawing-room— 
mounted for hanging without framing, 428 square inches. Either sent for five 2-cent stamps to pay 
for packing and postage. Address, Art Department, Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


B K OF G. A. Stewart; Cycling, by Julian Hawthorne; Foot Ball, by 

OUTDOORS Walter Camp; Base Ball, by J. C. Morse; Horsemanship, 

by H. C. Merwin; Health and Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; Recreation and Sport in 
anoes, by C. Bowyer Vaux. Sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


ALL ABOUT A book of cycling information, 41 illustra- 
COLUMBIA tions. The most comprehensive bicycle cata- 

logue issued. Free at our agencies. By mail 
BICYCLES for two 2-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Articles on Lawn Tennis, by F. A. Kellogg; Yachting, by 
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For the Companion. 


SPELLINGS’S KI-O-TA. 





| 
| 
| 


| that his master might try it himself. 


Didimus Spellings stood in the snow of his | 


back-pasture lot over the carcass of a lean wether, 
and stamped with rage, shaking a bony fist at a 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. | 


III. 











had shintoiie cale aint he would, and so losing 
his usual business caution. 

“I'll give five dollars—blast him !— 
ten!’’ he almost shouted. 

*“Done!”’ cried Jakey. 
fix him.” 

“Oh, you have,eh? What is it?”’ 

“Sha’n’t tell, cause maybe it won’t work.” 

Really Jakey wouldn’t tell because he feared 
The farmer 
shook his head and observed thoughtfully : 

“The county pays a bounty of five dollars.” | 

“Well, if it works, I'll rake that in, too; won’t 
Ta 

““Y-e-s, I 8’ pose so, 


l'll give 


“I’ve got a plan that'll 


” for Mr. Spellings was not 


wolf-track that led from the dead sheep to a| mean enough to try to deduct the sum from the 


thickety swamp. 

“Oh, but I'll have your sneaking hide, ’f I have 
to kiver the hull township with pizen !”” 
ened, with intense passion. 


Being supervisor and a pillar of rural society, | 


this was an extraordinary 
Spellings. He was usually calmly dignified, as 
became his political and social standing. His 
hired boy, Jakey Higglesworth, was with him, 
and stared open-mouthed at his master’s unseemly 
exhibition of temper. 

Warned by the lad’s amaze, Mr. Spellings 
gradually controlled himself. When he had quite 
conquered his indignant spirit, he stooped over 
the slain sheep and said, in his usual good-natured 
tone of command : 

“Hi, Jakey! 
swing him onto my shoulder.” 

Carrying the mangled body, he tramped stur- 


outbreak for Mr. | 


Grab his hind legs, and help | 


dily home to the barn, and there plied the) 


butcher's art to save what he could of the torn 


hide and tough meat. After satisfactorily finishing | 
| caught and tied. 


this job, he got out his cutter, drove to the village, 
and returned with a package of strychnine poison, 
and various bundles for the household. 


Before night he had liberally strewn such parts | 


of the swamp as he could reach with poisoned 
fragments of refuse mutton, besides setting traps 
all about where the carcass had lain. 


The Spellings pioneer farm, in northwestern | 


Iowa, was afflicted by a coyote, which was known | 
all over the county as ‘‘Spellings’s ki-o-ta.”’ It | 


had lost the tips of three toes in a trap, so that its 
track was well known. 
rience, it exhibited much ingenuity in avoiding 
all sorts of snares. 

Perhaps it had been at some time slightly 
poisoned. In vain Mr. Spellings trapped for it 
three years in succession. In vain had it been 


Having had this expe- | 


offered reward. 
“Well, my boy, I hope you'll get it,” said Mr. 


he threat- | Spellings. 


“T hope so, too,’’ said Jakey, sympathetically. 

*“Didimus! ”* remonstrated Mrs. Spellings. 
“Why, that’s fifteen dollars! That’s an awful 
lot o’ money for a boy! I was hoping to buy 
some new clothes for the girls, but if you throw 
money away like that —? Not but that Jakey’s 
a good boy, and I’d love to see him get along.” 

“Jakey hasn’t earned it yet,’’ retorted the 
farmer, grimly. 

‘‘But it’s an awful resk!’’ persisted Mrs. Spell- 
ings. The farmer, not finding any conclusive 
answer, went off to the barn to escape argument. 

There was an ancient hen that had escaped the 
mortal perils of fowlhood, including Mrs. Spell- 
ings’s dinner-pot. She was too old to lay eggs; 
she was lame in ore leg; she was emaciated with 
age to little but ‘“‘squawk and feathers ;’’ but she 


| was still tough and lively, and not at all resigned 


to her latter end. This venerable fowl Jakey 


Then he melted grease in a broken iron spoon, | 


and stirred into it a liberal dose of strychnine. 
With this deadly ointment he anointed the neck 
feathers of the ancient hen, and clipped her wings 
so that she could not fly, carefully keeping the 
poison from smearing his hands, or such parts as 
she could reach with her bill. Then he carried 
the hen by her legs, as far into the secretest 
recesses of the swamp as he could penetrate, and 
flung her violently away. 

After seeing her alight and squat, squawking, on 
a log, he went home whistling hopefully, leaving 


| his victim to fate and the coyote, being confident 


that no other hen-eating ‘‘varmint’” had survived 
the exterminating hunts, traps and poison that 


| had been lavished upon the Spellings swamp. 


sought with deadfalls, wire snares, set-guns, | 


swing-hooks and other deadly ‘contraptions.’ 
In vain was it tempted with poisoned meat. 

Three times had big wolf-hunts surrounded 
wide tracts of country with long lines of men, 
horses and dogs, and killed numerous vermin 
caught within the circle that always included the 
big Spellings swamp; but each time ‘‘Spellings’s 
ki-o-ta”’ got clear. 

Mrs. Spellings and the two Spellings girls had 
no end of trouble trying to rear poultry. Jakey 
had to watch small pigs and lambs like a hawk. 
All the sheep were nightly folded in the barn- 
yard, and the family kept two sharp and enter- 
prising dogs, Snap and Grab. Nevertheless that 


| very early, and hurried through his chores. 
| he had time to visit the swamp before school time. | 


audacious coyote continued to levy a costly | 
| he wouldn’t touch live bait if it was tied to a trap. 


tribute. 

Mr. Spellings had not much hope from the 
poisoned mutton, but he thought there was so 
much of it sprinkled about that the coyote would 
be subjected to strong temptation on almost every 
square rod of his hunting-ground. It would be 
of no use to track him in the snow; a coyote 
might be chased on a gallop a hundred miles ina 
day without catching him, or even forcing him to 
run at top speed. 

If Mr. Spellings’s temper was warm when he 
stood over the body of his murdered sheep, it was 
asa sevenfold-heated fiery furnace a week later. 
After breakfast Mrs. Spellings had asked, with 
some anxiety : 

“Didimus, where’s Grab? 
alone. 
him, Jakey ?” 


Snap is here all 


I’ve called and called. Have you seen | 
| Mrs. Spellings volubly lamented the loss of so 


“No’m, not this morning. They was both here | 


last night when I went to bed.” 

Mr. Spellings, with a dreadful misgiving, 
grabbed his hat and strode out, calling Jakey to 
follow. They went to the swamp lot, and began 
looking for dog-tracks. Presently Jakey found 
a trail. 

This they followed into the swamp, and there 
they discovered the corpse of poor Grab, poisoned 
by strychnine. He had been as sharp and faith- 
ful a dog as ever watched a farm. Jakey sobbed 
over his corpse, but Mr. Spellings said nothing. 
His wrath and disgust were too deep for words. 
They scraped snow over poor Grab, and left him, 
as Jakey eloquently related at the next spelling 
school, “in the red cedar’s shade.” 

Jakey attended the district school five months 
every year, from early in November till work 
Weather in April. Being a bright pupil, he 
mentally ached for advancement. Having to 
wait for the books of the Spellings girls, who 
were two good, comely country lasses, not at all 
intellectual, kept him back sadly in his studies. 

He cudgelled his wits for some scheme to earn 
money with which to buy books. On Saturday 
morning, after the burial of poor Grab, at the 
breakfast-table, Jakey suddenly asked : 

“Say, Mr. Spellings, what’ll you give me if I 
catch that coyote >” 


On Monday morning Jakey rose from his bed 
Thus 


Glory! he, a boy, had achieved what had for 
three years baffled the wits of the shrewdest men 
of the whole county! 


Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, 

There lies Red Murdoch stark and stiff, 
he declaimed, exultingly, ‘‘only there isn’t any 
cliff—it’s a swamp—and his name isn’t Red Mur- | 
doch—it’s Gray Coyote.” 

He examined the tracks in the snow with 
curious care, and then dragged the defunct 
marauder home by the hind-legs. | 

“I calculated that he wouldn’t tackle anything 
but live bait,”’ he explained to the family, ‘“‘and 


So I left the old hen free to run. Well, now— 
would you believe it ?—he was that cautious that 
he walked all around her two or three times. 
Then he scared her off the log, and followed her 
fluttering most twenty rods before he pounced 
upon her. One bite, and maybe a chew or two in 
the first excitement; then he tasted the poison, and 
dropped her. She wouldn't have died if he hadn't 
broken her neck—she wasn’t torn at all. But one | 
taste of the poison was enough. He just tore up | 
the snow all around, and died before he got eight | 
rods away. It’s him, sure; see the missing toes | 
on this foot!’’ 
Mr. Spellings paid Jakey a badly torn but 
passable ten-dollar bill. The next day he helped | 
Jakey draw five dollars from the county treasury. 


much money, though she congratulated Jakey 
kindly, as also did the girls, and filled him with 
good advice relative to the care of such a vast | 
capital. 

Jakey gratefully lent Mrs. Spellings ten dollars 
and a half, payable on demand, without interest, 


| not more than five dollars to be asked for at any 


one call. With this fund she procured new clothes 
for the girls, and a bonnet for herself that was, 
for three successive Sundays, the cynosure of the | 
whote district. 

Mr. Spellings was what she called “dumpy’”’ for 
some time. There were m- nents when he felt as 
if he couldn’t afford to keep a hired boy any 
longer, when Mrs. Spellings twitted him of show- 
ing symptoms of financial imbecility in his middle | 
age. But he rallied and replied: 

“Oh, it’s all right, ’Lizabeth ! 
worth two hundred dollars more now than ’twas 
with that there four-legged mortgage onto it. 
*Sides that, Jakey feels so big now that he’s will- 
ing to do mighty nigh a man’s work. Didimus 
Spellings knows how to run things, and don’t you 
forget it, old woman! Yes, and Jakey ‘ll be a} 
man we’ll be proud we raised some day.’ 

Old woman! Mrs. Spellings turned her back 
upon him, and shed three or four tears. But 
sweet thoughts of the girls’ new clothes, the 
success of her bonnet, and the great éc/at that the 


This here farm’s | 


Mr. Spellings snorted, getting excited, as Jakey | killing of the wolf had shed upon the whole | clerk. 


| a few feet of me suddenly brought my rifle to my 


| side. She was about ten yards from us, and I 


family, comforted her, and when Didimus kissed 
her, repenting his rudeness, family love swelled 

in her heart again, and she expiated her fault by | 
special kindnesses to Jakey. 

The Hon. Jacob Higglesworth is fond of relat- 
ing how the beginning of his fortune and fame 
was his success in slaying the famous ‘‘ki-o-ta,”’ 
and how much he owes to the kindly and generous 
rearing he received while a bound boy in the 
Spellings family. L. J. Bates. 


e | 


LION-HUNTING. 


An army officer on an expedition of exploration | 
had pitched his tent in Abyssinia, in the vicinity 
of one of the tributaries of the Nile. For some 
time his camp had been more or less upset by the | 
midnight visitations of lions, which by their | 
ceaseless roaring made sleep next to impossible. |, 





The officer determined to make an effort to B 


exterminate the unwelcome visitors. He left a 
buffalo, which had been recently shot, in such a | 
position that the lions would be likely to find it 
during the night, and early the next day, with 
three attendants, stole out to the spot. 

As I had expected, nothing remained—not even 
abone. The tracks of lions were upon the sand; 
but the body of the buffalo had been dragged 
into the thorny jungle. The lions had dragged it 
down wind, and I must therefore make a long 
circuit, and creep up wind through the thorns 
until I should be advised by my nose of the 
position of the carcass, which by this time would 
be in a state of putrefaction. The lions would 
probably be with the body. Success depended 
upon extreme caution, and I instructed my three 
men to keep close behind me with the spare rifles, 
while I carried my single-barrelled Beattie. 

Softly and with difficulty I crept through the 
high, withered grass beneath the dense green 
nabbuk bushes; peering through the thick covert, 
with my nerves tuned up to full pitch, and my 
finger on the trigger ready for any emergency. 
After a long and stealthy approach, a sudden 
gust of wind brought the unmistakable odor. I 
made a sign to the men to be ready with the 
rifles, and again we crept gently forward. 

A tremendous roar in the dense thorns within 





shoulder. Almost at the same instant I observed | 
the three-quarter figure of either a lion or a| 
lioness within three yards of me, on the other | 
side of the bush under which I had been creeping. 

The foliage concealed the head, but I onl | 
almost have touched the shoulder with my rifle. 
Much depended upon the bullet, and I fired 
exactly through the centre of the shoulder. 
Another tremendous roar! and a crash in the 
bushes as the animal made a bound forward was 
succeeded by a similar roar as another lion took 
the exact position of the last, and stood wondering 
at the report of the rifle, and seeking for the cause 
of the intrusion. 

This was a grand lion with a shaggy mane; 
but I was unloaded, keeping my eyes fixed on the 
beast, while I stretched my hand back for a spare 
rifle. The lion remained standing, but gazing 
up wind with his head raised, snuffing in the air 
for a scent of the enemy. 

No rifle was put into my hand. I looked back 
for an instant, and saw my Tokrooris faltering 
about five yards behind me. I looked daggers at 
them, gnashing my teeth and shaking my fist. 
They saw the lion, and one of the men, half- 
ashamed, ran forward. The lion disappeared at 
the same moment! Never was such a fine chance 
lost through the indecision of the gun-bearers. 

However, there was not much time for reflec- 
tion. Where was the first lion? Having reloaded, 
I took one of my rifles and listened attentively for | 
asound. Presently I heard within a few yards a 
low ‘growl. Taher Noor drew his sword, and | 
with his shield before him he searched for the 
lion, while I crept forward toward the sound, 
which was again repeated. 

A loud roar, accompanied by a rush in the 
jungle, showed us a glimpse of the lion, as he 
bounded off within ten or twelve yards; but I 
had no chance to fire. Again the low growl was 
repeated, and upon quietly creeping to the spot I 
saw a splendid animal crouched upon the ground 
| among the withered and broken grass. 

The lioness lay dying, with the bullet wound in 
the shoulder. Occasionally, in her rage, she bit 
her own paw violently, and then struck and 
clawed the ground. A pool of blood lay by her 





instructed the men to throw a clod of earth at 
her—there were no stones—to prove whether she 
could rise, while I stood ready with my rifle. 
She replied merely with a dull roar, and I 
terminated her misery by a ball through the 
head. 


oo 
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OVERSIGHT. 


A cynic says the most extravagant thing a man 
can do is to pay his bills. That, on the contrary, 
there may be some economy in the practice, is 
shown by the story, in Harper’s Bazar, of a man’s 
experience at the gas office. 

‘‘Last month,”’ he said, in angry protest, ‘‘my 
bill was sixteen dollars, and this month it is 
thirty. I haven’t burned a bit more gas this 
month than I did last. Now, how in the name of 
honesty do you account for that ?”’ 

“You didn’t pay last month’s bill,’ 





’ said the 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous, Ask your druggist for it. hele 
= 
From the Earth 
come our vital forces, transmitted in the covering of the 


cereals. Increase your health, nerve force and energy 
by drinking a new coffee, J. W. Clark’s Phosphi- 
Cereal Nervine Coffee, which is made entirely from 


It will renew your strength, 
Your Grocer or Druggist can 


the covering of cereals. 
health and happiness. 


supply you. Manufactured only by Clark & Alden. All 
orders filled by Chas. A. Bartlett, 507 Tremont street, 


| Boston, sole agent for U. 8. A. { Adv. 





WA ED GENERAL AGENT in each 
*. Spunty to control sale of Furber’s 
Elastic Back Shoe, warranted. Good profit. 
| FURBER SH SHOE Co., 16 Summer St., Room 9, Boston 


‘AGENTS WANTED  K. &. e - 


business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 
refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. Good earn 
ings for right parties, as our goods are well known. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 11 to % Eliot § St., Boston, Mass. 


and Business 

BANK CLERKS WANTED sia tesinces 
S,” an illustrated bi-monthly maga- 

w rk 4 the interests of Banks and their depos- 
itors. Price five cents; twenty-five cents a year. 
ANK NOTES COMPANY, Box 535, Providence, R. L 











Collar your choler and cuff your huff, 

But that is not enough 

To keep you looking neat 

While walking on the street. 

$1.80 per dozen for collars, $3.00 for cuffs, 
every style 

Makes it surely worth your while, 

To write us your need, 

For Keep’s agreed, 

To furnish your neck and wrist with collar 
and cuff of the very best stuff, 

That do not wear rough because they’re so 
tough, 

And this is no “Bluff” but surely enough. 


Catalogue FREE to any address. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., Boston. 





Works Quickly—feels good 


The Hop Plaster has stood the best of 
all tests—years of popular use. Beyond 


question the quickest-acting, goomming, pain- 
ni 


Killing and strengthening plaster own. 


None other as goo None can be. 

Look for Hop Plaster Co. 
Proprietors, Boston, on both sides o 
the genuine goods. Sold everywhere. 


oes GROVER'S 
LADIES S 








OFT vo 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 


SOLD BY 


LEADING RETAILERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 


ELLE FELELELELSLES SH 


“ “Only one Razor 


in the world, and that is the 


‘K. B. Extra.’”’ 





Nd 

So say those gentlemen, without excep- 

lem. whe have used the brand. It is guar- ie 
n to require no honing in private use. 


We don’t talk much — it—don’t have to, 
The razor speaks for it 
o—_ 80 as to * extra” Shears, Scis- 
‘ocket- jKnives, Ete. They are 
warranted, ‘the k best. 
Our “K. B. Extra” Strop is a fit mate for 
the razor. We cannot praies st it more A ae 
If your dealer y+ J . e 
zor, send 2.4 


A. J. prs vec N. E. Manager, 
8g and g1 Bedford St., Boston. 


WEEEEESELELL ALLL ALLL LET ES 


Nervous Headache 


is quieted and dispelled in a few moments 
5/2 the use of 


EeRENECESE 





i. 








Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates Apwags effective—Easily taken- 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 


| scientific preparation superior to any other. 


QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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J A soldier ny -y Ay believes in giving “honor 
& to whom honor is 
MR. W. C. FAULKNER, a former member of 
Go. Hirst Reg’t, and an employé of Mr. C. 
anne the Pri nter, has been entirel aly 
; pA: of Rheumatism of long standing 
Five bottles of Smith’s Vegetable C —~ ey 
. and is perfectly willing to say so. 


BROCKTON, APRIL 25, 1892. 
Dr. E. 8. POWERS. 

Dear Sir: —1 was very much troubled with 
Rheumatism in my legs, feet and arms. I am 
appy to say that your preparation, Smith’s 
Fane oie Compound, has not only cused 
% me of Rheumatism, but also created for me 

t an excellent us appetite. Yours Fg tfully, 
187 Pleasant 8 Fav srw 
mith’s Ve 
bic E Pills ’ for ¢ — 
tion, Laxative and 










athartic, are uni- 
versally sought for. 

5 cts. at all 
druggists. 


Smith’s ound for H 
for 


Sul PropmicTOr 
MACESSOR TO THE LATE OF RE SMITH 
Petramuaersk gre tetary ride cerry 





— 
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BUTTERMILK Toilet Soap 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. .. . 
FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT. 
FOR MAKING THE SKIN WHITE. 


“@Bexoed jo oj:wis-owy azrs H 





The suaity of this Soap GUARANTEED See that the name 
reen bronze,” and the name “Cosmo 
n diamond on end of pac 


termilk’ printed as above “in 
iutternailie Soap Co., Chicago.” 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 84 Adams Street, Chicago. 


For its Soothing Effect and Beneficial Feeling it is 
the GRANDEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 


NO OTHER SOAP LIKE IT. 
TAKE NO SOAP IN PLACE OF IT. 


IT EXCELS ANY 25-CENT SOAP... 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP IT, Send 12 cts. 
for Full SIZE SAMPLE CAKE. 


Cleve—to 





Cleve—to 
Cleve—to 


that which is pure, 
Cleve—to that which is sure, 

that which stands the test, 
that, both pure and best, 


Cheveland's Baking P owder. 








“But- 





LEAN TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 
. Tooth Powder is imitated more than any other is surely 
due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 

The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 














Housekeepers Should Insist 





on having the best soap in the market, for the best is cheapest, and you 


are sure of having pure linen, that too without injury to the clothes, 


(,ood-Will 


“Fills the Bill.” 


It is the Best Laundry Soap Made. 


Soap 


It is made from the purest stock, all of which is rendered and prepared 
under the personal supervision of the proprietors in their own factories. 


war The next time itt’ Soap —. ¥: pon grocer INSIST 
jood aw: 


GEORGE EB. MARSH &.CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 


bringing you G 


his 
no other kind as a substitute. 








Free ! 


The Harvard Camera 
is the best low-priced Photo- 
gtaph instrument in the 
world. 

Photographs made with 
this Camera are the most 
convincing arguments. 

A Postal Card request 
will secure one of these sam- 
ple Photographs Free! 

The Harvard Camera 
and Outfit complete, only 
$1.75 by express, charges 
paid by the receiver, or $2.25 
by mail. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue 





Your Headache " 
Is often caused by nervous exhaustion due to 
overwork or excitement and does not ‘require 


medicine, but can be quickly relieved and. ‘often, , 


cured by using 


Bailcy’s § Pain-Cure Cologne. 


Buren ant. Refreshing. 
Your dru t can supply you or +s, will Bend ~ 
trial bottle for 25 ce on ts, post- Tygend 
size bottie 50 cents. ‘Stamps take 


T. B. BAILEY & CO., Perfumers, sini: Mass. 








Harmless. 








Bensdorp’s }World’s 
burch GOCOA, 


Dutch Fair. 


IMPORTER Buwsngar’s | ROYAL DuTcH Cocoa, 


ass 
My Dear Sir :-- After eager} consideration ona 

tigation as to ‘the merits 0} of your dorp 

Dutch Cocoa, we have decided to give = ‘oar | 4 

order for Cocoa for all of our restau and lunch 

counters in all the World's Fair Bui dings in in Jackson 

Park, covered by our concession Yours t 

WELLINGTON CATER] a COMPANY. 

Signed by ALBERT S. GAGE, President. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


FOR WEAK LUNCS 


Use WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 

or Chronic Bronchi Nervous Prostration. Dys- 
tee laml Yar ee tr a etn 
izing Tonic Food. 








SOLD BY sateedaaes. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 





162 William St., New York. 


. Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 


Squire's 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 








Their process of preparing and curing, which 
gives that delicate flavor and beautiful color for 
which they are noted and also preserves them 
perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year, 
will be interesting to CoMPANION readers, who 
will remember the full-page description of their 
business in THE ComPANION of April 28, 1892. 


How It Is Done. 


After being thoroughly cooled in the refrigerating rooms, the sides of pork are cut up, the 
hams cleaned and trimmed and again sent to the cooler, where they hang twenty-four hours or 
more, so that it is impossible that any animal heat can remain; then they are cured by being 
placed in a pickle made principally of water, salt and sugar, each in its proper proportion, in 
which they are changed several times so that every part may be reached and cured. They are 
then ready for the smokehouse, where many thousands of them hang and are smoked in the 
old-fashioned way. ‘This treatment gives them a rich goiden-brown color and delicate flavor. 
After being separately tested they are packed for shipment. In each department, which is 
in charge of experienced men, the utmost care and cleanliness is observed, and the result 


The Best Hams and Bacon on the market. 
A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
Jor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Call for Squire’s Pure Leaf Lard. 














Time Tries. $ 


The well-known cure for 


3 Worth Tolls. | 


VEGETABLE | sled 
PULMONARY ‘Best in the _ ° é % 8 
BALSAM. World.” consump 


Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 


50 Years’ Sale. 
No Help. No Pay male Dr 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., bf —y le Druggists, 
Boston, Proprietors Price 50 cen’ 











Gypsine 


Never Flakes. 


Whitewash or kalsomine flakes on 
walls and rubs off on clothes. Gyp- 
sine does neither. You can put on 
afresh wall as many coats as you 
please without having to wash or 
scrape them, Made only by the 


Diamond Wall Finish Co., 


Grand Rapids, — 


Write for sample card of tints, copy of 
“Gypsine Advocate” and address of local dealer 








Sparkling and healthful. Enjoyed by the 
whole family. No other root beer ex- 
tract equals Williams’ in strength and 
purity. One bottle of extract makes 5 
gallons. The great temperance drink. 


This is not only “‘ just as one’ 
as others, but Yas better. 

trial will support this Fagg 
Wilitame & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 








